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The Art Amateur 





‘JOHN F. DOUTHITT 


Importations of Lace and Muslin Curtains 


Which, while they last, will be putON SALE AT FACTORY PRICES. There are NO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS, nor 
can goods of the same Ego e on A Be own town or store for anything like double the amount you can get 


them from us direct. e illustrate 























No, 2 


. I size, 3 yards x 36 in., White Muslin, with two pleats ; fluted ruffle. 
. 2 size, 3 yards x 42 in., White Muslin, with fancy insertion and fluted ruffle ; colors in Pink, Green, Blue or Violet. 


$1.35 per pair 


. 3 Size, 3 yards x 40 in., Fancy Printed MUSLIN, Large Rose Pattern; colors in Pink, Blue or Gold; fluted ruffle, 


$1.50 per pair. 


EADING LINES, which are good for use in City or Country Homes. 


No. 3 No. 4 


Price, $1.00 per pair. 
Price 


Price 


. 4 size, 3 yards x 42 in., White Muslin, with fancy insertion and fluted ruffle to match. Price, $1.65 per pair. 
All these Curtains are the latest fashion in New York. Goods will be shipped C. O. D. or Cash may accompany order. 
Correspondence particularly requested, to which prompt and careful attention will be given. Don’t hesitate, but order 


mow. These are the greatest bargains ever offered. 


If you are planning decorations our color experts are at your service to answer all questions gratis. 


2,000 Tapestry Paintings to choose from. 
Tapestry Paintings 38 Artists employed, including. Gold 
Medalists from the Paris Salon. : 
Special designs for special rooms furnished, 
H We can show you effects NEVER 
Artistic Home Decorations before thought ot and at moderate 
prices, too. Write for Color-schemes, Designs, Estimates. Artists sent to 
all parts of the world to execute every sort of Décoration and Painting. 
Weare educating the country in Color Harmony. We supply everything 
that goes to make up the interior of a home—Stalned Glass, Relief, Carpets, 
F uraltere, Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Etc. 

+ For Wall Hangings in colorings to match all 
Russian Tapestry kinds of woodwork, carpets and draperies. To 
be pasted on like wall paper, §2 inches wide. It costs little more than Bur- 
{aps, and has taken the Glace of Burlaps in private homes, being softer, 

smoother, and more rich and restful, We commend 
these most highly. We have made special silk draper- 
ies to match thee, Send toc, for postage on samples. 
; For Wall Hangings. 
Gobelin Art Cretons 7. "A 0 Gant os 
like wall paper, They are ye e place of the 
latter, being softer and more artistic, costing a very 
little more—about the same as wall paper at $1.coa 
roll. We have them in styles of Grecian, Russian, 
Venetian, Brazilian, Roman, Rococo, Dresden, F estoon 
College Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delft, Soudan, and, mark you, we have dra- 
peries to match. Send 25c. to pay postage on samples. 
New styles designed by 
Wall Papers gold medalartists. Send 
o cents to prepay express on large sample 

ks and drapery. ill include dra 
samples in package. See our Antique. Me- 
tallic, French, Pressed Silk, and lida effects. 


Have 500 different wall hangings with dra- 
peries specially ¢ to match, 


JOHN F. 


222 FIFTH AVENUE 


H We have draperies to match all kinds of wall hangings 
Dr aper ies from 15 pcr y yard. This is a very important feature 4 
attain the acme of artistic excellence in decoration. No matter how much 
or. how little you want to spend, you must have harmony in form and 
color. Send 25 cents for samples. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans of your house we will send 

ou free a color-scheme, illustrated by samples themselves. 
(Regular chatae for this is $25.00.) Tell us.what you want on the walls of 
the principal rooms—tint, paint, paper, or stuff. We can decorate your 
house from $200.00 up. If possible send us the plans, rough pencil outline 
will do, Tell us if you want curtains, carpet, furniture—in fact, itemize to 
us everything you desire. If you have any or all of those articles let us 
know the color of them so we can bring them into the color-scheme. 


Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of Art Decorations 35, *7.,p0o* 


200 royal quarto pages filled with full-page colored illustrations of modern 
home interiors and studies: Price $2.00. If you want to be up in decora- 
tion send $2.00 for this book worth $50.00, 


School Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons in studio, $5.00. Complete 

written instruction ae mail, $1.00. oe ye | peindags rented ; 
full-size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., supplied. owhere, Paris not 
excepted, are such advantages offered pupils. New catalogue of 170 
studies, 25 cents. Send $1.00 for complete instructions in tapestry painting 
and compendium of studies. 


‘ We manufacture Tapestry Materials su 
Tapestry Materials rior to foreign goode and half the price. 
Book of samples ro cents. Setid $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of §o- 
inch wide No.6 goods, worth $3.00. 


WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT 
OUR HOUSE 


DOUTHITT American Tapestry and Decorative Co. 


(Permeriy 286 Fifth Avenue) 
In writing to advertisers kiadly mention Tue Ant Amatzu2 


NEW YORK 
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RILABAALAAAERAABAABAS 


| UST ISSUED 


The most complete book yet published 
on “THe Use or Lustres.” This work 
will prove alike invaluable to Professional 
and Amateur Decorators. The author, 
Mrs. Fanny Rowell, of the New York 
Society of -Keramic Arts, carefully de- 
scribes in detail the use of each lustre, also 
its combination with other lustres, with 
gold and with color. The book is replete 
with new ideas, and should be in every 


Keramic studio. Price, 50 cents. 


THE ART AMATEUR 


(New Address) Parker Building 
225 Fourth Avenue (,,1¢Strcet) New York 
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GRAND PRIZE and GOLD MEDAL 


326. Cherry Ripe (11x 16). 
By Ellen Welby. 25 cents. 


Awarded THE ART AMATEUR at 
the Paris Exposition for its edu- 
cational excellence and its beauti- 
ful coler studies. 


Pictures for 
School-room 
Decoration 


THE ART AMATEUR’S repro- 
ductions in color from the paint- 
ings of celebrated artists are world 
renowned, and are to be seen on 
the walls of most of the schools 
throughout the country. Send 
two-cent stamp for catalogue of 
over 200 reproductions. Unusually 
liberal discounts to teachers. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Twelve Colored Studies Free 


To all persons sending in $4.09 (the price of a year’s subscription) 
we will give free twelve Beautiful Pictures in Colors, of Figures, Animals, 
Landscape, Fruit, and Flowers, similar to those which won the Grand Prize 


and Gold Medal at the Paris Exposition. 
which accompany the magazine each month. 


These are in addition to those 


THE ART AMATEUR, 225 4th Avenue, N. Y. 





REPOUSSE TOOLS—Evcrything #: 


$3.00 

-30 
, +35 
$0.35 to .50 

-35 to.50 
1.00 
1.00 


Shears, . ° . “ 
Files, : 
Tracers, 

Punches, . . 
Mat, . ‘ 
Chasing Hammers (with handle), , 
Pliers, . 
Chasers (Cement), . 

Tripoli, . ; 

Asbestos (in sheets), . 

Boxwood (saw dust), 

Bellows, ° : : 


-30 
.25 
10 
5.00 


each 


“é 


46 


“é 


6é 


«30 per Ib. 


«6 


66 


46 





Tool Racks, 


Blow Pipe, ° ° 


Anvils and 
Stakes, 
Planishing Hammers, 
Mandrels, . 

Dividers, . , 

66 with pencil attachment, 
Ball Pene Hammers, 
Raising Hammers, 
Mallets, 6 


Planishing 


Beginner 


$3.00 
up ac- 
1.00 cord- 
ing to 
weight 
-60 up 
«50 
.85 
-75 


.60 
AS 


The following set for the beginner in Repoussé work will be sent on receipt of price, $7.00 :— 
one pair of shears, two files with handles, three tracers, three punches, one matting tool, one chasing 
hammer and handle, a square foot of brass, twenty-two-gauge, and one pound of Chaser’s Cement. 








“THE ART AMATEUR” SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art Amateur. 
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CHAS. SEDELMEYER 


6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, 
PARIS 


Galleries of High-Class 





OLD MASTERS AND 
BARBIZON SCHOOL 





Paintings 


Selected Etchings. 








Limited Editions. 


Has just issued the sixth volume of 
The Complete Work of Rembrandt 


by WILHELM Bone. There will be eight volumes, 
containing the reproductions in heliogravure of 
all the Master’s pictures, with their descriptions 
and their history. The richest and most extensive 
book ever published of any painter. Subscription 
price for the complete work : $520 for the Edition 
de Luxe, on Japan paper ; $320 for the edition on 
Holland paper. 


BLAKESLEE GALLERY 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. Sy cn--athe Street, N. Y. 


Early Dutch, 
Flemish, and English 


: PAINTINGS : 
DURAND-RUEL 


EXPERT AND IMPORTER OF 
ANCIENT 


and MODERN Paintings 


389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Corner 26th Street 
J 


New York office of the largest and most 16 RUE LAFFITTE 
important Art Galleries in Paris AND 11 RUE LEPELLETIER 


In Landscape, Still 
Summer Art Class tite sna'Fiowers 

Color, Juae ist to October ist, at Pearl River, N.Y, 
PAUL SPENER JOHST,Windsor Arcade, 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


A. D. VORCE 
=e ——— 


Oriental Porcelains 
Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories 
Lacquers 
Crystals 
Rugs and Stuffs 


363 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
COR. 34TH ST., OPPOSITE THE WALDORF. 


ARNOLD & LOCKE 


GLASS STAINERS 
AND DECORATORS 
OFFICE, SHOW ROOMS, AND FACTORY 


250 AND 252 FULTON STREET 


OVINGTON BUILDING 
































EDWARD BRANDUS 


Ancient and Modern 
Paintings 


ART GALLERIES 


39 Fifth Ave., New York, Bet. 36th and 37th Sts. 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 


GOUPIL & CO. 


OF PARIS 


BOUSSOD, VALADON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS 
Paris, London, New York, The Hague 





PAINTINGS, BRONZES, and 
WORKS OF ART 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, | NEW YORK 
N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street 








STAINED GLASS 


To those interested a cordial invita- 
tion is extended tovisit our STUDIOS 
23 and 25 Sixth Avenue, to see work 
in progress of execution, also com- 
plet Correspondence solicited. 
Bend for Illustrated Hand Book. 


J. & R. LAMB 
Office, 59 Carmine Street, New York 














Mr. Tozo Takayanagi 


FORT Y-ONE UNION SQUARE, WEST 
Formerly of No. 12 East 16th Street 


Has the honor to announce to his patrons that 
he has now on exhibition and for sale at his new 
Art Rooms in the Hartford Belling. Smagway 
and 17th Street, a collection of ‘ 


FINE PAINTINGSé PRINTS 


By DistincuisHepD Masters 


Artistic Pottery AND PorRcELAINES 
Gotp Lacquers AND CARVINGS 
KAKEMONOS AND Art Books 
Casinet Osjects AND Bronzes 
comprised in a collection made during the past ten years. 





Frrink’s Reflectors 


are used by Leading Private Art Galleries 
and Art Museums. Send dimen- 
sions for Estimates. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 





FOR SALE 
AT COST. 


A cast of the Olympian Hermes of Praxiteles, new, 
lide size, by moulder of Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. Price 
$100, including case and packing. Address, 


M. DURAND, 





EDWARD S. ARNOLD 
ALEX. 6. LOCKE 
- EDWARD TIDDEN 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. Eugéne Fischhof 


Just returned from Paris, 
invites his friends and pa- 
trons to visit his galleries, 


20 West 34th St., New York 


where he will be pleased to 
show a notable collection of 
works by old Masters and 
Painters of the early English 
School, recently imported. 


PARIS ART ROOMS, 50 Rue St. Lazare 


oe 





(Formerly with 
the successors 
of Goupil & Co.) 


Julius Oehme 


384 Fith Ave., bet, 35th & 36th Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 


High-Class Paintings 


BARBIZON SCHOOL and 
EARLY ENGLISH MASTERS 








J. JAMES 


Specialist in 


PYROGRAPHY 


1151 Broadway, near 26th St., NEW YORK | 














HEINIGKE & BOWEN 
STAINED GLASS MAKERS 


Memorial Windows, Memorial Bronzes 
and Brasses 


24 and 26 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 





SPENCERIAN 
THUMB TACKS 


The pin is imbedded in the metal by a patented process 
which ao ents it from becoming loose, or being forced 
through the head 


© Ge 


GERMAN Suese=—ah 1-2, 5-8 inch ; either size, ~ per dozen 





Sent post- rae on receipt of price. 


SPENCERIAN PEN 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


co. 





ART—FOR SALE. 


Pastel 3x17, Sunset $:. Pastel 11x14, Autumn or Head, 
$3. Water-Color 11x14, Flowers or Fancy Pose, $s. 





49 Franklin Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art AMATEUR 


Catalo; m request. 
S. K. P. N O, 8th and Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WITH 5 SUPPLEMENTARY PAGES 
azare Vot. 47—No. 3 NEW YORK AND LONDON INCLUDING COLOR PLATE 
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THE MONARCH OF THE FORESTS. DECORATION FOR A PANEL IN PYROGRAPHY. 


(Copyright, by John W. Van Oost, New York and London] 
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MY NOTE BOOK 


HE King of Italy has greatly en- 
joyed his visit to the Czar. 
Among the things in St. Pet- 
ersburg which have _ niost 
struck his majesty is the Alex- 
ander Column, which stands on 
the great square before the 
Winter Palace. Victor Em- 
manuel III. is a good judge of 
monoliths, not to say of col- 
umns. His own capital pos- 

sesses the famous Trajan and Antonine pillars, com- 

memorating the victories of those Emperors of old 

Rome, and also about fifteen obelisks, brought by the 

Czsars from the banks of the Nile, the spoils of the 

Pharaohs, monoliths shaped thousands of years be- 

fore Moses was born. 

xk * * 
But this column at St. Petersburg is the biggest 
single stone ever cut by human hands in ancient or 
modern times. It stands upon a base of bronze, and 

















3:18 Crowred by a bronze capital, surmounted by a 


figure of Religion, who, with hovering wings, is rep- 
resented as’ ‘bléssing the city below. The story of 
this menrorial of the Czar Alexander I. is remarkable. 
Once, when, with the allied sovereigns, he trod the 
streets of Paris as a victor, he glanced up at the 
Vendome Column, where the Emperor Napoleon 
stood upreared against the blue sky. He said, 
“God forbid that ever I should occupy so giddy a 
place! No man is worthy to be uplifted so. To me 
it seems profane. I have learnt the littleness of even 
the greatest of mankind.” 
ok ok 
AFTER his death, his brother and successor, Nicho- 
las I., remembering his words, resolved to rear to 
his memory such a column as the world had never 
before beheld. He ordered the director of the im- 
perial quarries to try and detach from the great 
granite hills, about 140 miles from St. Petersburg, a 
solid mass of stone eighty-four feet long. There was 
slight hope of success. Engineers pronounced the 
thing next door to impossible; and the quarry mas- 
ter, as he set about his task, had small idea that 
eighty-four feet of solid rock could ever be detached. 
Ministers, princes, generals, the whole court were in 
anxiety as to what the mountain would bring forth. 
, oe = 
At last the tidings came that for once the labor 
of the mountain had not ended in disappointment. 
The stone was cut. Expectation was surpassed. In 
place of eighty-four feet a mass nearly a hundred feet 
long lay clear of the quarry. Every one rejoiced. 
St. Petersburg could now boast of a monument which 
might challenge the world. 
- 2s 
3uT there was a postscript to the despatch. The 
quarrymaster had been ordered to cut a stone eighty- 
four feet in length, and in Russia they are not in the 
habit of giving a man much credit for departing from 
the very letter of the imperial mandate—it being a 
bad precedent to allow any functionary to think for 
himself. So the man of stones, fearing to be over- 
zealous, added that he was busy sawing away the 
superfluity of fourteen feet! Here was a pleasant bit 
of implicit obedience! The Emperor Nicholas was 
in despair. Off he posted, in wild hopes of being 
able to save his unique treasure. He arrived just in 
time to see the fair fragment tumble off beneath the 
saws that had worked so long and so arduously. 
ae 
Anp so eighty-four feet and no more of the splen- 
did granite rises in one shaft of polished beauty be- 
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fore the Winter Palace. King Victor Emmanuel 
gazed at it rather wistfully. Rome is rearing a huge 
monument to his grandfather, “il Ré Galantuomo,” 
a monument taking years to build, and costing mil- 
lions of lire. Will it, when finished in all its gran- 
deur, bear comparison with that great granite shaft 
which bears the huge bronze figure above St. Peters- 
burg in memory of the Czar who was great enough 
to be humble? 
i. Ss 

“Every one who has ever been to Venice must 
have felt a certain pang of regret on hearing of the 
collapse of the famous Campanile, in the corner of St. 
Mark’s Square, close to the Cathedral. The clock- 
tower was not in itself a thing of beauty, as it was 
evidently intended to have been faced with marble, 
but, like so many other Italian buildings, the marble 
had somehow run short, and it had been compelled to 
remain, as it were, in its shirt sleeves. Moreover, the 
immense height of the Campanile (it was over three 
hundred feet high, and overtopped every other build- 
ing in Venice), had the effect of dwarfing the Cathe- 
dral itself, the Moorish domes of the latter looking 
quite dumpy and unaspiring beside it. But in spite 
of these drawbacks no visitor to Venice ever failed 
to ascend this tower, from the summit of which a 
superb view could be obtained—one that can no- 
where be surpassed, and is only equalled by the view 
of the Golden Horn from the famous Galata Tower 
at Constantinople. 

“One peculiarity of the St. Mark’s Campanile was 
that there were no steps, but simply a long, sloping 
ascent winding round just inside its four outer walls; 
and the visitor is always assured that Napoleon made 
the ascent riding upon his horse. Not the least 
lamentable part of this occurrence is the destruction 
of the beautiful little loggia beside it, decorated in the 
sixteenth century with sculpture and bronzes by San- 
sovino. Fortunately, the downfall of this historic 
tower was foreseen several hours before it actually 
took place, so that the Minister of Public Instruction 
had time to issue orders on the subject, and there was 
not only no loss of life, but no personal injuries of 
any kind were sustained.” 

x * * 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT’S successor as a member of 
the Academie des Beaux Arts is F. Humbert, who 
received eighteen votes against the thirteen cast for 
Francois Flameng. Humbert, though little known 
in this country, has been one of the prominent men 
in the Paris art world for thirty vears. His “ Femme 
Mauresque ” at the Salon of 1869 created a sensation, 
but he had exhibited at the Salon four years pre- 
viously. His “ Pro Patria,” in 1886, is one of the 
decorations of the Pantheon. Of late years he has 
painted a large number of portraits, those of women 
suggesting English rather than French influences. 
Perhaps his two best-known portraits are those of 
Jules Lemaitre and of Marchand. 

x * * 


THE death of James Tissot, the French painter, 
whose illustrations of the life of Christ made him 
famous, is an event of as much literary as artistic sig- 
nificance. He was never a practitioner of art for 
art’s sake. Even the entirely mundane compositions 
over which he labored in the earlier part of his career 
were of interest for the subjects represented in them 
rather than for the technical qualities by which they 
were characterized. His scriptural illustrations, like- 
wise, though often brilliantly executed, and especially 
noticeable for sheer power of design, are chiefly 
prized as illustrations. Considered as such they are 
among the finest products of the nineteenth century. 
Tissot was a man of keen intellect and deep feeling. 
In the work to which he gave the best years of his 
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life he turned his back upon mere cleverness, and put 
into his drawings a .wealth of archzological knowl- 
edge, the most thoughtful composition, very solid 
draughtsmanship and an intense sympathy for the 
spirit of his theme. The original drawings, perman- 
ently housed in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, form a collection of rare value, upon the 
possession of which America is to be sincerely con- 
gratulated. The fortunate possessors of the volumes 
in which these drawings are reproduced have also at 
their disposal a rich source of pleasure and instruc- 
tion. 
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berg Fuss tavern, in East Broadway, when he came 
to this country, sixty years ago, and often he told me 
that this painting was one of the treasures of the inn 
at the time of its purchase, and informed me that 
some time it would be very valuable. 

““When we removed to our present location the 
old painting came, too, although you could hardly 
recognize the figures on account of the smoke and 
grime covering the canvas. All that we knew of it 
was that it was very old. Last winter a friend and 
an artist visited me, and the picture caught the ar- 
tist’s eye as it hung there in the corner. 
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CHARCOAL DRAWING. BY WATTEAU 


AFTER hanging for years in an obscure corner in 
the weinstube of George Stark, at No. 142 Seventh 
avenue, a painting alleged to be from the brush of 
Rubens has been discovered, and its owner believes 
it to be the missing “ The Drunken Bacchus ” spoken 
of by Carleton Smith in his work on Rubens. 

Recently a visiting artist saw the painting and 
asked permission to take it away and subject it to a 
restoring process to remove the grime and dust and 
accumulations of sixty years to the knowledge of the 
Stark family. 

Mr. Stark tells this story of the painting: 

“ My father, Carl Stark, bought out the old Heidel- 





“ After hearing this, I decided to find out some- 
thing of Rubens myself, and visited the Astor and 
Lenox libraries, and in the works of Carlton Smith 
discovered that a picture called ‘The Drunken Bac- 
chus’ was missing and could not be accounted for, 
except that it was believed to have been bought by 
a Frenchman named Chatillon and brought to New 
York in 1785. 

“In the book a canvas is described giving the fig- 
ures that appear here.” 

In deep shadows and high lights the figures are 
portrayed on the canvas, which is about 3% by 4% 
feet in size. The centre figure is a nearly nude Bac- 














chus with a wreath twined about his forehead, riding 
on a braying ass and supporting a male and a female 
figure walking on either side. 

The Bacchus carries in his hand a cup of ancient 
pattern, and, with chin on breast, is apparently in a 
maudlin condition. A Pan, with pipes on which he is 
playing, slightly precedes the three, and directly be- 
hind all fellows a reveler, drinking wine from a pit- 
cher, held by a male figure at the extreme right edge 
of the canvas. 

In the lower left hand corner of the painting the 
road turns, and in the distance are seen farms and the 
usual goat. Much of the rich coloring once in the 
picture still remains. The scarlet drapery about the 
Bacchus, and the red wine flowing from the upturned 


pitcher. 
* * o* 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT’s grand picture, “ Les Cheri- 
fas,” which was given to the state, has been unlucky 
as regards a place in the museum. 

When taken to the Luxembourg in an immense 
vehicle, the door was found to be too small to admit 
oi the entrance of the picture. It was removed from 
its supports, rolled up and carried in. When it was 
inside the conservator declared that it would occupy 
too much space, and it was consigned to the state 
warehouse. 

e £2 

M. GEROME has just told a curious story of Du- 
bosc, a famous model of the Académie des Beaux 
Arts. 

M. Gérome asked him down to his country place, 
and one day both went bathing. Dubosc carried the 
savings of a lifetime, fifty thousand francs, in a tin 
box, which he did not remove, around his neck. 
When he came out of the water the box was gone. 

M. Gérome and he dived repeatedly, and at the end 
of half an hour the box was found. The contents 
were badly soaked by the water, but he spread them 
out in the sun on the bank and managed to dry them. 

os 9 


For the new Autumn Salon, organized in Paris the 
other day with Eugene Carriere as president, the fol- 
lowing committee has been named: 

Gustave Geffroy, Huysmans, Frantz Jourdain, 
Emile Verhaeren Bourgeois, Paul and Amedee Buf- 
fet, Eugene Carriere, Dreyfus-Gonzales, P. A. 
Laurens, Pierre Laurens, Camille Lefevre, Louis 
Morin, Willette, and many others. 

Ye sé 


SipnEY COLVIN writes to the London “ Times ” 
protesting against the suggestion that owing to the 
crowded condition of the British Museum’s print de- 
partment the recent bequest of the Lord Cheyles- 
more collection of prints might prove “ embarras- 
sing.” 

Instead, Mr. Colvin declares it to be “ one of the 
most splendid of a series of benefactions (e. g., the 
Cracherode bequest in 1799 and the Slade bequest in 
1868) which have done more than anything else to 
enrich and complete this branch of the national col- 
lections. Joun W. Van Oost. 





TO REBUILD THE VENICE CAMPANILE 





TueE National Arts Club has cabled Henry Albert 
Johnson, the sculptor, U. S. consul at Venice, the 
sympathy of the members of the club with the loss to 
Venice from the collapse of the tall bell tower on the 
Square of St. Marks. 

A subscription has been started at the Arts Club 
in aid of the fund for rebuilding the old Campanile ; 
but it is not intended to confine subscriptions to 
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members. All persons who love Venice and feel 
grateful for the pleasure she has afforded them with 
her palaces and art galleries, her kindly populace and 
her unrivaled beauty, are asked to contribute large 
or small sums to the Venice Campanile Fund, as they 
feel willing or able. 

Checks should be made to the order of Spencer 
Trask, treasurer. 

The Campanile Fund Committee also includes 
Messrs. Charles Rollinson Lamb, chairman Art Com- 
mittee ; R. W. Gilder, chairman Library Committee ; 
and Charles de Kay, Managing Director of the ciub. 





PITTSBURG MONUMENT TO COLONEL HAWKINS 





THE people of Pittsburg intend raising a monu- 
ment to Col. Alexander L. Hawkins, late of the Tenth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, which returned last year 
from a hard campaign in the Philippines. Full in- 
formation may be obtained from William J. Diehl, 
room 300, “ Times” building, Pittsburg. It is pro- 
posed to submit sketch models about December 1, in 
New York, to a committee on selection, composed 
of Daniel French and Thomas Shields Clarke, sculp- 
tors, of New York, and John W. Beatty, director of 
fine arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, which has full 
power to accept or reject the designs. 

The terms and conditions touching material and 
construction are to be accepted and mutually agreed 
to, by the one submitting the sketch model and the 
general committee. The latter, for further consid- 
eration, may invite one or more sculptors submitting 
sketch models to develop the sketch or sketches more 
carefully on a larger scale, upon terms and conditions 
which may be agreed upon. 

No mention is made, in the circular, of compensat- 
ing any but the successful candidate for his model. 
This is on general principles regrettable, and the 
committee may find that the best sculptors will re- 
fuse to enter the competition. Moreover, the com- 
mittee in charge stipulates that the memorial shall be 
a portrait monument, representing either the full fig- 
ure or bust of Col. Hawkins, and that the design shall 
in some appropriate manner bear brief war records 
of the eight companies composing the regiment of 
which Col. Hawkins was commander. 

Latitude must be allowed to a creative artist or he 
will simply fail to infuse originality or significance 
into his work. Let the committee beware of de- 
manding too obvious a likeness and too much in- 
scription. 





NEW PROCESS OF ENCRAVINC 





M. EmiLe Bayarp, a French artist, has invented 
an apparatus by which, it is claimed, any one can 
easily become an expert engraver. It is known as 
the cellulotype, and it consists of a transparent plate, 
which may be made of any size. 

A plate of this kind weighs about seven times less 
than a copper plate, such as is generally used by 
engravers, and it is three times less expensive. Its 
main advantage, however, lies in the fact that it is 
transparent, for, thanks to this quality, the artist is 
enabled to trace directly on the model. 

The tools needed for work of this kind are very 
simple and easily procured. 





THERE is -no infallibility in art or in criticism. 
The man who is a bungler to-day may be a master 
next year, and vice versa. ‘When Ruskin says that 
Tintoretto is always right, Ruskin is wrong himself. 
Neither Tintoretto nor any one else is always right. 
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FRUIT. 


TAKE an apple or pear and try to paint it. This is 
simple, and by using your colors carefully and put- 
ting them on in a strong way—by that | mean not 
worked into one another until the original tints are 
weakened—you may be surprised to find how well 
even your first effort will look. 

Try and get a correct outline, and do not go over 
the edges. More than one picture has been ruined 
by its rough, untidy edges. 

The smaller fruits, such as currants and berries, 
are the most difficult, as, for instance, white or red 
currants; for to make them look natural and trans- 
parent every reflection of light and shade must be 
worked out. Such fruits are best painted with a 
teacher, unless you have had much experience. Cur- 
rants are considered the most difficult fruit of all to 
paint. 

To produce the effect of bloom on fruit, first paint 
the local tone, massing the general effect of light and 
shade. Afterward paint the half tints and other de- 
tails. The “bloom” is simply a carefully studied 
effect of “ surface light” painted after the fruit is laid 
in, and is entirely distinct from what is termed the 
“high light.” In a red peach, for example, the high 
light will naturally be a tone of very light red. The 
surface light, however, is represented by a soft blue- 
gray half tint, generally seen between the high light 
and the shadow. 

Peaches are one of the easiest fruits for the ama- 
teur to try. Crawfords, the richest in coloring of all, 
are dead colored, requiring burnt umber for the 
shades, and: vermilion, orange, cadmium, and white 
for the next tint. Ifa yellower high light is wanted, 
use cadmium and white. If worked out well the first 
time, only a few touches of the same colors are 
needed for the finishing. After the colors are well 
put on the peach, a stippled effect made with a round 
bristle brush will improve it very much, unless you 
prefer the broad style of painting. In that case, 
work out with a flat bristle brush and do not blend 
the colors together too much. When the paint is 
dry, take some raw umber and .white, and work on 
with a bristle brush to give the velvety look we so 
admire in the peach. 

Sweetwater peaches need for the dark parts burnt 
umber and madder lake, raw umber and white for 
the gray tones, and cadmium No. 1 and yellow ochre 
and white for the high lights. 

Green pears require raw Sienna and dark for the 
dark part, and cadmium added in the light part. 

Prunes can be painted with madder lake and black 
for the dark, to be worked out with madder lake, per- 
manent blue and white. 

To paint raisins use burnt Sienna and black for the 
darks, and black, light red, and white for the lights. 

To paint Malaga grapes first wash on raw Sienna 
and turpentine; when dry work out with oxide of 
chromium, made darker in the shadows by adding 
raw umber and black, and in the highest light add 
cadmium and white. Remember always that a round 
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PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS 


body has one spot of light much stronger than the 
rest, and that is the point where the light falls directly 
upon it. 

The stems are made with brown madder. Repeat 
the color in the background. In the dark part the 
light can be put in with yellow ochre, oxide of chro- 
mium and white; deepen this with raw umber, and 
add a few dashes of brown madder to make the back- 
ground effective. 

Purple grapes have many varieties, and the fol- 
lowing colors can be changed according to your 
model, for it would be impossible to give colors for 
every kind. 

First, wash over the grapes with rose madder and 
permanent blue, thinned with turpentine; then work 
out with rose madder, permanent blue and white for 
the light parts, and add black to the darks. Where 
the dark looks warm and bright, work on burnt 
Sienna and cadmium No. 3 mixed. 


LANDSCAPE. 


To sketch a landscape, draw only the outlines of 
mountains, the water line, where land and water 
meet, andiall buildings of any kind; also rocks, boats 
and any large objects. 

Foliage must be worked out with a brush; only the 
outlines of the mass of color should be drawn, and no 
detail. The largest trunks of the trees can be drawn, 
but the small branches must be put in afterward with 
a sable brush. 

After your picture is sketched in, the next thing to 
do is to paint the sky, putting in the light part first. 
If there is a sunset effect toward the horizon, put 
that in, gradually working toward the top by adding 
darker colors, such as blue, to your bright tint. This 
deepens the tint, and your colors may gradually grow 
darker as you near the top of the picture. This rule 
applies to all pictures; whatever the lightest or 
brightest color of your sky, put that in first. There 
is a reason for this: when the brush is filled with 
bright color, it is easier to deepen that color than to 
make it lighter, if dark. You can use the same brush 
all over a sky by being careful to use the light tints 


- first. 


For the foilage, cover in the first time with a wash 
of raw Sienna and turpentine to thin it. As the paint 
dries quickly when mixed with the turpentine, you 
can lay in your foliage in a few minutes after this is 
put on. Where the shadows are very dark, Vandyck 
brown can be mixed with the raw Sienna and turpen- 
tine. 

The ground in the middle distance can be covered 
the first time with yellow ochre, raw umber, and 
white. For the second painting, have the colors fol- 
low those of your copy. 

Color laid thinly on a dark ground appears colder 
—i. e., bluer—than its natural hue, whereas a thin 
coat of color, on a light ground (such as an ordinary 
canvas), assumes a warmer—4. ¢., a more orange hue. 

Except for the sky, distance and water, one paint- 
ing is seldom enough for a landscape. If possible, 
finish the sky in the first painting; also the distance, 
which should look soft if finished at once. The wate 
may need more shadows in the second painting, but 
the strong high lights can all be puit in the first paint- 
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ing. Always draw in the trunks of trees and 
branches, and the foliage which comes against the 
sky, while that is wet. This minimizes the danger 
of the paint cracking, and if you cannot make the 
effects dark enough, that can be remedied in the next 
painting. 

Be careful not to have the branches of your trees 
larger than the main trunk. Ridiculous as this cau- 
tion may seem, observation will show that the mis- 
take is often made. The way to paint a branch is to 
begin at the extreme end, and paint toward the trunk. 
Paint lightly at first, and gradually press the brush 
harder until you join the trunk. The finer branches 
should be drawn in with a small sable brush. 

Always repeat a color; for instance, if you have an 
autumn scene, and you have a larger maple tree, all 
aglow with red, repeat the red, either in the dress of 
a child, or in some flowers in the foreground. Do 
the same through the whole picture, to make har- 
mony of color. 

Let the color of the sky form the key to color for 
the whole picture. A rock in the foreground can 
always have touches of bright sky tint on, for high 
light ; also trunks of trees and foliage; in fact, any- 
where that a high light is needed the sky tint should 
not be forgotten. 

Always paint land with a side stroke; that is, 
straight across the canvas, except a bank; then, have 
your brush follow the form of the bank. A path 
should always be painted straight across, and with a 
short stroke; for a path generally has a broken look. 
If you follow the line of the path without raising the 
brush scarcely, it will look like a stream. The fore- 
ground should be painted in short strokes straight 
across, and in a foreground often vary the color, to 
give variety to the work. 

For high lights in the distance use the brightest 
sky tint, for the more distant an object is the more 
it partakes of the colors of the sky, because the sky 
represents to us atmosphere, and that pervades 
everything. As objects come nearer to us, there is 
less atmosphere between, and they stand out 
stronger. The beauty of the coloring of a landscape 
fies largely in the sky blending into the distance, and 
growing stronger and richer as the foreground is 
reached. 
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SKIES. 


Too many words of caution cannot be spoken 
about skies. It is much better to finish a sky at one 
painting, putting on clouds also; and a soft, beautiful! 
effect can be obtained by rubbing the clouds with the 
fingers. Do not be afraid to use your fingers, for 
some of the finest blending is done that way. It will 
be found necessary sometimes to put on more high 
light or to change the tone of the sky. If you have 
a cold blue sky, and you want it to look warmer, take, 
after your picture is thoroughly dry, a little raw 
Sienna on your bristle brush, and put on; rub it all 
around, and then take a clean white cloth and rub off 
all you can. You will be surprised at the different 
effect your sky will present. Should you want a red- 
der look, rose madder and poppy oil rubbed on the 
same way will give a beautiful reddish glow to the 
picture. Do not use much oil; a drop or so mixed 
with either rose madder or raw Sienna will be suffi- 
cient, as they are both transparent colors. ‘The 
broad style of sky painting is most effective; use a 
bristle brush about one-half an inch wide. For ordi- 
nary skies, on a canvas from 12 by 16 to 18 by 30, put 
the color on with a stroke not more than half an inch 
long; do not work the colors together too much, if 
you want them to look rich. 

Sometimes a stippled effect is wanted; then put on 
the colors with a bristle brush, large or small, accord- 
ing to the size of your picture. Always lay in the 
skies with a flat bristle brush; after the color is well 
laid, take your blender and make a pat with it, hold- 
ing the blender straight ; never make a stroke, as that 
gives a brush effect; do not press too hard with the 
blender and the effect will be much better. Always 
begin at the light part, and stipple from light to dark; 
if you go from dark to light you will get the light 
part all dark, and then it is not easily altered. It is 
better to go over a stippled sky twice with a thin coat 
than to put on one very thick one; the effect, when 
finished, is better. 

Blending is simply passing the blender lightly over 
the skies, giving, when finished, a very smooth effect. 

Never use Prussian blue or Antwerp blue in skies ; 
they look well when first put on, but will become 
green with time, and eventually turn very dark. 
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SKY TINTS. 


A blue and white sky, modified by adding a little 
yellow ochre to the blue and white, gives a very fine 
color. 

Purplish skies are made with rose madder, black, 
permanent blue, and white. 

Sunsets.—Cadmium, vermilion, and white. Rose 
madder, cadmium, and white. Yellow ochre, vermil- 
ion, and white. Aureolin and white, Cadmium and 
white. Venetian red, yellow-ochre, and _ white. 
Jaune brilliant, and white. Aureolin, vermilion, and 
white. Aureolin, rose madder, and white. 

Sky Colors.—For a dark blue sky use permanent 
blue, Indian red, black, and white. 

Gray Sky.—Black, permanent blue, and white. 

Greenish Sky.—Yellow ochre, permanent blue, 
black, and white. Permanent blue, terre verte, and 
white, or permanent blue, emerald green, and white. 

Reddish Gray.—Indian red, black, permanent blue, 
and white. 


CLOUDS. 


To make a soft cloud, it is necessary to put it on 
while the sky is wet, for a cloud not properly worked 
out mars the whole picture. Useful mixtures for 
clouds are: 

Black, permanent blue, and white. 

Black, light red, and white. 

Black, rose madder, and light. 

Black, Venetian red, yellow ochre, and white. 

Black, Indian red, and white. 

Black, vermilion, and white. 

When a cloud is very bright and warm, a little yel- 
low can be added; and if a greenish gray, terre verte 
mixed with black, light red, and white, gives a good 
tone. A browner look is sometimes found in moon- 
lights ; in that case add asphaltum or bitumen to the 
black, adding yellow ochre where the light grows 
stronger. 

One great mistake amateurs make is in making 





FROM A DRAWING IN COLORED CHALK 


clouds too dark, and having them stop too abruptly, 
without blending edges in the sky. Avoid this, as 
harshness of the clouds shows plainly amateur work. 

The color of the sun when seen late in the after- 
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noon toward sunset may be represented by a tone of 
warm golden yellow. The clouds around it will be so 
materially influenced by the state of the atmosphere 
that no general rule can be given in regard to their 
coloring. One good rule to be followed, however, 
is to make the grays warm and yellow in quality, with 
sometimes reddish or golden tints where the sun’s 
rays directly illuminate the surrounding clouds. A 
good general tone of gray for this purpose is made 
with white, yellow ochre, a little ivory black, and 
madder lake, adding light red, raw umber and a little 
permanent blue in the darker clouds. For the sun 
itself, use light cadmium, white, and orange cadmium, 
qualified with a very little ivory black and white. If 
the sun is reddish in appearance, add a little ver- 
milion. 
A USEFUL PALETTE FOR LANDSCAPE. 

Permanent or ultramarine blue, rose madder, or 
madder lake, cadmium, I, 2, 3, and 4, yellow ochre, 
Jaune brilliant (light), Jaune brilliant (deep), Cale- 
donian brown, raw umber, ivory black, light red, raw 
Sienna, burnt Sienna, Venetian red, Indian red, terre 
verte, vermilion, zinnober green (medium), asphal- 
tum, emerald green, Vandyck brown, green oxide 
of chromium, Indian yellow, white. 


FOLIAGE. 

Distant foliage partakes of the color of the sky: 
the more distant, the more sky tint. Should the sky 
be a warm sunset, add a little black and permanent 
blue. When the sky is of a cool tone, then a neutral 
tint composed of permanent blue, light red, raw 
Sienna, and white may be effectively used. As you 
come toward the foreground deepen the tone by add- 
ing terre verte and black; zinnober green (medium) 
with light red, used next, gives a fine foreground 
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color, deepened with raw 
umber; when dry, a glazing 
of asphaltum in the dark 
parts will deepen the tones 
and give rich effects. 

Elm trees are very grace- 
ful, and are an ornament to 
any landscape, for their ir- 
regularity is their chief 
charm. Willows afford a fine 
opportunity ‘for introducing 
grays, and the lone lines and 
rich green of poplars afford 
a pleasing contrast to the 
shapes and colors of other 
trees. 

Avoid stiffness in 
your tree effects, for 
“Curved is the line of 
beauty,’ and a 
straight-looking tree 
gives a forbidding as- 
pect to any painting. 
A bit of tangled foliage 
often gives more artis- 
tic beauty to a picture 
‘than a large tree elab- 
orately worked out. 


PAINTING. 


MARINE 


An experienced teacher once told me that to paint 
water well one must feel its motion. ‘“ Imagine, for 
instance, you are in a boat, riding over the waves; 
then you will be able to give buoyancy and life to the 
water.” I must confess this is sometimes a hard 
thing to do. : 

The play of light and shade on waves is, of course, 
the keynote to a good picture. Do not work too 
long, as you will be apt to pile on too much paint, a 
common fault with beginners in painting waves. 


WATER. 


There is nothing that gives character and beauty 
to a landscape more than a piece of still water in fore- 
ground ; its chief charms are the reflections in it, and 
a good time to paint quiet water from nature is just 
as the sun is setting and the glow is over everything. 
Then the colors are all bright and rich, unaffected by 
the glare of the sun. The reflections show very dis- 
tinctly, and the more minute the details the better the 
effect. At morning, or at noon when the sun is 
brightest, there are scarcely any reflections to be 
seen. 

Another point to be noted is that different bodies 
of water have entirely different hues, owing, in a 
great measure, to the color of the bed of the stream. 
For instance, red clay will give the water a red tinge. 
The only advice I can give you is, to copy the water 
before vou as it looks to you, regardless of any set 
rules you may read as to coloring, and which may not 
apply to your case at all. Paint quiet water straight 
across the picture, using a flat bristle brush for the 
purpose. Vary the size of your brush according to 
your needs; a small picture would only require a 
small brush, and it is not absolutely necessarv to use 
a very large one for a good-sized picture. You will 
find that you can control the colors better with a 
medium-sized brush. 

Always put in ripples while the paint is still wet, as 
the effect is much softer. Where the land and water 
meet, blend the edges, so as not to show a decided 
water-line; for nothing betrays amateur work more 
plainly than this. 
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If you are painting your picture in broad style, do 
not use a blender. Otherwise pass the blender 
lightly up and down over the water, and then go 
across it; but do not press the blender down too 
hard, as it sometimes blends the colors too much, 
and the reflections are lost. 

Shadows may be deepened by a little glazing of 
dark color, rubbed on with the finger. , 

Foam looks better put on when the picture is dry; 
I do not mean the light on the waves, but the foam 
which gives the light, airy look to the water. Put it 
on with a bristle brush and then rub around with the 
finger ; in that way you get a much more transparent 
effect. Use silver white for foam, as it is the most 
transparent white. 

One great mistake made is putting on all the high 
light with pure white, regardless of the color of the 
sky, which may be a bright red or yellow. Whatever 
the color of the sky, that tint will tinge everything; 
the tint may not be so strong as in the sky, but there 
will be enough to show itself and make a repetition of 
sky effect. If the sky is a dull leaden color, the very 
high light of the waves or water may be white, 
blended into gray tints, and then into the deep 
shadows. 

If you live near the sea, study from nature; a real 
body of water will give you ideas a teacher cannot 
impart; for then your own eyes see, and they may 
discover beauties another pair could not find for you. 

A sandy beach can be painted with yellow ochre 
and white shaded with raw Sienna and raw umber; 
this often affords a pretty foreground for marine 
views, or a glimpse of a lake or river. 

For painting a beach with reddish brown cliffs and 
low-toned yellow shore, you may set your palette 
with raw umber, raw Sienna, burnt Sienna, yellow 
ochre, ivory black, cobalt blue, rose madder, and 
white. Yellow ochre and white modified with black 
and shaded with raw umber, and cobalt blue mixed 
with just enough white to give the color body, will be 
found a good palette for a low-toned sandy beach. 
For sunlight effects, a judicious addition of pale 
lemon yellow and rose madder, with shadows of a 
somewhat purplish hue, would be helpful. 


A MOONLIGHT. 


For the body part of the sky, use permanent blue, 
emerald green and black, with vellow ochre; black 
and permanent blue for clouds. 

The water will require the same colors as the sky. 

Foliage: black, yellow ochre, and blue. 

Second painting: glaze the clouds with burnt 
Sienna ; for high lights and moon use cadmium No. 1 
and white. 

Water: glaze the shadows with burnt Sienna, and 
put ripples on with the high light; the reflection of 
the moon on the water is one of the main points. 

Foliage: second painting, glaze with burnt Sienna, 
putting on only a few lights, as the foliage looks 
dense in a moonlight. 

To brighten a foreground, have a camp-fire and its 
reflections, which enhance the effect of the whole. 

This is the coloring for a very dark moonlight. 


SNOW SCENES. 


Amateur work betrays itself very plainly in the 
painting of snow. The mistake most common is that 
of making snow a solid white all over; for one verv 
important thing to remember is, that white reflects all 
colors. Hence, a snow scene with no shading is 
auite wrong, for the shadows on snow show very dis- 
tinctly. Some of the best artists never put any pure 
white in a snow scene, claiming that we see no pure 
white in nature. 

If the foreground is in shadow and the distance in 
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sunlight, deep gray tones will be found in the fore- 
ground, while the snow at the horizon line may be 
brilliantly lighted. If the contrary effect prevails, the 
gray snow in the distance will take on an almost pur- 
plish tint at times. The crudeness of tone which is 
seen in unskilful painting may be overcome by the 
judicious use of ivory black with the local tone. In 





SEAWEED DECORATION FOR PYROGRAPHY 


the distant planes, more blue and madder lake should 
be added, while in the foreground raw umber and 
yellow ochre will give the warmer quality needed. 


Amateur 
FIGURE PAINTING. 


Figure painting is very different from either flower 
or landscape work, and a good painter of figures is, 
according to my way of thinking, “ born, not made.” 
The ability to put expression into a face is somc- 
thing that is inherent in one, and is not easily ac- 
quired. 

After you have tried say three figures of different 
styles, and believe that you can do something, go to 
some first-class artist, get his honest opinion of your 
work, and act accordingly, for he will tell you what to 
do, where to go and study, with whom, and all that ; 
you own talent will do the rest. The following sug- 
gestions will help one to try a figure piece: 

First, have your drawing correct; a figure out of 
drawing, no matter how good the coloring may be, is 
an object of criticism. Never have anything in the 
picture to detract from the main figures; as they are 
the objects of interest, let everything simply form a 
background or surrounding for them. -A face can be 
touched up many times, but be careful not to leave a 
patchy look. Get the expression as nearly as pos- 
sible in the first painting; in other words, finish as 
you go along; of course it will be necessary to touch 
up many parts, but the nearer it is worked out in the 
first painting the easier the finishing will be. 

Some portrait painters use water-color at first on 
the canvas. By this means they claim that they can 
get more flesh-like tones than they could venture to 
use for mere trial color in oil, and, consequently, that 
they can judge better as to the likeness they are pro- 
ducing. 

The best flesh tints in oil color are composed of 
light red, yellow ochre and white, varied with vermil- 
ion or rose.madder, and shaded darker with raw 
umber, burnt umber, terre verte, ivory black, per- 
manent blue. Sometimes burnt Sienna is needed in 
shadows; also raw Sienna. Of course you must use 
these colors according to your model—pick out what 
matches the tint ; they are all good and reliable. To 
paint a Mexican or Moor you would need a very 
dark tone ; for this use Vandyck brown, light red and 
white ; and for the beautiful high lights on the face, a 
pin head of cadmium in white. These two colors, 
with a trifle of rose madder, give a soft tint for the 
face of a blonde or a child. 

Complexions vary so in different people it is hard 
for me to name proper colors, for fear of your using 
them at wrong times; but there is one mixture that 
i can recommend as permanent, and this can be 
varied many times, according to your subject, lighter 
with white and darker with the colors I have. already 
given, and that mixture is, light. red, yellow ochre and 
white. It is the best tint for general figure painting 
-—in fact, is the key to all others, for few faces are 
ever painted that do not have these colors used in 
them. 

Hair reflects colors, and the background tints 
should be repeated in tlie shading of the hair. Just 
a touch here and there of some surrounding color 
gives harmony. 

Black Hair.—Very black hair, the lights of which 
are blue, is made by adding warm tints, such as 
Sienna and lake. The general tone is made with in- 
digo, and the shades are touched up with Italian earth 
and lake. 

Auburn Hair.—Finish as near as possible in first 
painting, using burnt Sienna, yellow ochre, and white. 
ior the light part, shaded with burnt umber for dark 
shades. Where necessary deepen your shadows in 
the second painting and put on high lights. 

Light Hair.—Yellow ochre and white for light, 
with Vandyck brown for darker shading. 

A round bristle brush makes the finest hair. Do 
not get too much paint into your brush. 
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BY FRANCIS WALKER 


NARCISSUS. 
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CHESTNUT. PEN DRAWING BY C. A. VANDERHOOF 


JADE, CURIOUS OLD MINERAL 





Suoutp Heber R. Bishop, of this city, carry out 
his reported intention of giving his collection of pre- 
historic Oriental and New Zealand jades to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, that institution would ac- 
quire a unique assortment of treasures, says the Mail 
and Express of New York. 

Mr. Bishop’s collection not only is the best and 
most comprehensive of its kind, but is likely to re- 
main so, since the golden time of the gatherer of 
Chinese jades is past. The treasures of the summer 
palace were brought to the West by the French and 
English in the sixties ; the march on Pekin two years 
ago brought forth little in the way of new art works 
in the curious old mineral, which some thirty years 
ago gave rise to one of the most interesting pre- 
historic discussions the world of science has ever 
carried on, 

Jade is a mineral—a stone, the material used by 
the neolithic man for his implements, as distinct from 
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the flint of the still earlier paleolithic man. Flint 
was chipped into shape; jade was cut and polished 
with sand and water. Often the water of streams, 
rolling the pebbles of the mineral along sandy, rub- 
bly river beds, performed part of the laborious task 
of our early ancestors: the shape of the find deter- 
mined its use; but as often the block had to be 
ground into hatchets and scrapers, awls and needles, 
into ornamental beads, hammers and battle-axes. 

This mineral has. the useful quality of being ex- 
ceedingly hard without being brittle. Mineralogists 
know three kinds, to which they have given the 
names of nephrite, judeite, and chloromelanite, the 
last of the three being the most interesting, as it has 
never been found in the crude state as part of the 
rock formation of any of the continents. Where it 
came from, none knows to this day. We have it 
only in the forms of implements, or of rough pieces 
of varying size. 

The Kuen-lun mountains of China contain the chief 
mines of jade to-day. Siberia, too, yields an excel- 
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lent quality of the mineral, which has at present some 
vogue in the form of fob seals and seal ring stones. 
A peculiar kind is found in Polynesia, and a few years 
ago a European scientist succeeded at last in discov- 
ering it in the rock in Europe—“ in situ,” as the min- 
eralogists say, thus settling forever the great “ Ne- 
phrite Question.” 

It was late in the seventies, when the discovery of 
thousands of small and large jade implements in the 
remains of the prehistoric lake dwellings of Switzer- 
land had drawn attention to this mineral that Prof. 
Fischer, of Freiburg, published his famous book on 
the “ Nephrite Question.” In this he reasoned as 
follows: The builders of the lake dwellings, the 
men of the later stone age, used by preference jade 
in the making of their implements. Now, jade is a 
mineral that is not found in Europe in its natural 
state, whence it follows that there must have been in 
these prehistoric days an intercontinental trade be- 
tween central Europe and China, which points to a 
higher state of civilization than we have been willing 
to ascribe to the men of that era. 

Up rose another Teutonic pundit, in the person of 
Dr. Meyer, the curator of a museum in Dresden, who 
asserted that Prof. Fischer’s major premise had not 
been proven. The Iberian peninsula and the moun- 
tains of Norway, he said, have not yet been thor- 
oughly explored. Rather than accept this theory of 
an intercontinental prehistoric trade route, let us wait 
until the mineralogists chance upon the local mines 
whence the paleolithic inhabitants of Europe drew 
their raw material. 

The recent discovery of jade as part of the rock 
formation in southeastern Europe has given color to 
the Dresden curator’s simpler theory. We are no 
longer confronted either by the difficulty of the jade 
of the Aztecs, who held it in such great esteem that 
Cortez sent masses of it to Spain as the most pre- 
cious product of the country. But it had no value in 
Europe! 
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Now, jade has been discovered “ in situ ” in British 
America; hence Fischer’s second theory, of a trans- 
oceanic trade between China and Mexico, has also 
fallen to the ground. Capt. Cook found jade among 
the Papuans, who knew not the metals. The stone 
age, as John Fiske pointed out, lasted till within the 
memory of men now living. It is likely, also, that 
the Chinese, with their wonderful conservatism, 
handed down, without a break, the use of the mineral 
from their paleolithic forebears. 

“ Jade was old when Aaron wore it as one of the 
precious stones on his breastplate; it was in use be- 
fore the first dynasty of Egypt settled in the Nile 
Valley; it was man’s servant before Babylon was 
dreamed. It is more indicative to the prehistorian 
than flint, in that it tells us more of the daily life, the 
measure of civilization of its users.” 

When jade first began to be used as a medicinal 
stone, it would be difficult to determine. We do 
know, however, that such use was made of it until 
near the end of the eighteenth century. In fact, its 
medicinal power was believed to be so great that its 
scientific name, “ nephrite”’ (kidney stone), was de- 
rived from it. It was used outwardly, in the form 
of amulets, and even inwardly, as powder; and, ol 
course, legends grew up of its mystic properties. 
The early Spanish missionaries, writing the chroni- 
cles of the conquest and conversion of Mexico, called 
it “ piedra de hijada,” which is the Spanish of “ lapis 
nephriticus ”"—again kidney stone—and from this 
word “hijada” we have our word “jade.” The 
Chinese called it yu-shi (yu-stone) ; the ancient Mexi- 
cans named it “ chalchihuitl.” 

The quantities of jade used in China defy all cal- 
culation. Here is a population estimated at nearly 
400,000,000, every man, woman and child of which 
aspires to possess a thumb ring, a hairpin, a snuff 
bottle, an ink holder, a bracelet, a bowl or vase, a 
scepter, or, perhaps, if fortune be favorable, one of 
the magnificent carved blocks with thousands of fig- 
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ures upon it which may be seen in Mr. Bishop’s col- 
lection. Jade takes the place of jewels among the 
Chinese. The imitation green glass bracelets worn 
by Chinese laundrymen are familiar to all Americans, 
and will serve as an index to the value placed upon 
the real article. 

Jade varies in color from a milky white (which is 
esteemed the highest by the Chinese) to darkest 
green. It has a greasy look, and is greasy to the 
touch. Its extreme hardness makes its difficult to 
cut, but lasting as an implement; hence its practical 
value to neolithic man, who spent years in working it 
with his primitive means; hence, also, apart from its 
genuine beauty, its artistic value. 
- Mr. Bishop spent more than thirty years in making 
his collection. It contains specimens of the finest 
work of Chinese artists, but it.is rich also in prehis- 
toric jades, from the Swiss lake dwellings, northern 
Germany, and France—southern Europe has yielded 
little, though Schliemann found jade implements at 
Troy—sections of nearly all the famous pieces of 
jade in the great European museums, and a complete 
collection of casts of the wonderfully artistic, mag- 
nificently proportioned, and finely polished so-called 
“ battle-axes ’’ of northern Germany. 

There are, also, jeweled jade boxes from India, 
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by Chinese artists, the plates in each book being 
painted separately, not reproduced by “ process ”; 
and colored plates of all the pieces constituting the 
collection, with descriptive text and quantitative and 
qualitative analyses. 

It contains, also, a history of jade, from its first 
uses to the present day, in all the countries where it 
is found; a chapter on its intrinsic valiie, and a review 
of that famous “ Nephrite Question ” which for more 
than thirty years has occupied scientists. 

It may be assumed that we know to-day all that 
will ever be known of jade and its history. The book 
is well named; it is the last word of the scientist and 
the prehistorian upon this curious and fascinating 
subject. The Bishop collection is familiar to every 
living mineralogist; the “ Book of Jade” has been 
looked forward.to by all of them for several years. 

This gift, should it be made, would be an event of 
world-wide importance. It would enrich the Mus- 
eum with something that no other museum can ever 
possess. And there is an additional cause for pride 
to Americans in the fact that this collection was not 
made in Europe and then purchased and brovght 
here, but is the lifework, from its earliest beginning 
to its completion, of an American, and a citizen of 
New York. 
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Polynesian battle-axes and tikis (idols), and Mexican 
beads. In short, the collection is complete in every 
sense of the word, archzeologic and artistic. Its 
money value is roughly put at more than $500,000. 
Less well known, and almost incalculable, is the 
amount of time and investigation given to its making. 

Mr. Bishop’s reported intention to give the collec- 
tion to the Metropolitan Muesum of Art coincides 
with the completion of his “ Book of Jade,” to which 
all the mineralogists of the world who have made a 
specialty of the mineral have contributed. This 
magnificent work, a copy of which will be presented 
to every great library in civilization, but which other- 
wise will be unobtainable, has Chinese illustrations 
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A FAMOUS impressionist artist, M. Raffaelli, has 
discovered a system of painting with solid sticks of 
oil color giving all the effects of pastel drawings and 
aiso solidarity of texture. 

He claims that it will revolutionize the entire sys- 
tem of painting, abolish the setting up of palettes and 
the sinking in of colors and simplify the art. He 
has shown his invention to a body of artists, who 
were utterly astonished at the effects. 





STUDENTS must be told again and again that labor 
is the only price of solid fame, and that, whatever 
their force of genius may be, there is no easy method 
of becoming a good painter. 
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BOX COVER IN NOTCH CARVING 


CHELSEA'S PHYSIC CARDEN 


A BOTANICAL GARDEN IN LONDON WHERE PLANTS USE- 
FUL IN PHARMACY HAVE BEEN RAISED 
FOR OVER 200 YEARS. 


How many people, we wonder, even among Lon- 
doners, born and bred, are as much as aware of the 
existence of the “ Chelsea Physic Garden,” and how 
many of those who know the place have any knowl- 
edge of its interesting history? At the present mo- 
ment special interest centres round this fine garden 
within a grim iron railing facing the river on the 
Chelsea Embankment, from the fact that it enters on 
a new period of its career. 

The Physic Garden of Chelsea has never been open 
to the public, and few persons, therefore, have any 
idea how capacious are the dimensions of this open 
space in one of the most populous districts of Lon- 
don, or what a wealth of trees, shrubs, and plants it 
contains. There is a cedar there more than 200 
years old, the last survivor of four that were planted 
in the year 1683, near the river’s bank. The history 
oi the garden is connected with two men whose 
names are recorded in the street nomenclature of 
Chelsea and its neighborhood. Cheyne Row, fa- 
mous in modern times as the home of Thomas Car- 
lyle, and Cheyne Walk, where many men distin- 
guished in politics, art, and literature have lived, are 
the monument of Mr. Charles Cheyne, who in 1673 
granted a lease of sixty-one years of the site of the 
Physic Garden to the Apothecaries’ Society at an an- 
nual rental of £5. In the following year the wall 
round the garden was built and by 1676 the garden 
itself was in existence, as is proved by the records of 
the society. As a botanical garden it had acquired 
sufficient reputation, as early as 1682, to attract the 
professor of botany of Leyden University, who vis- 
ited it in that year and proposed an exchange of seed 
and plants—the first instance probably of a system 
of such exchanges which now prevails among the 
botanical collections of all the world. In the present 
year the curator of the Physic Garden has received 
seeds from thirty-four other botanical gardens in 
Europe and America. 

In 1697 an extension of the lease of the garden for 
a further period of sixty years was obtained from 
Lord Cheyne, as the lessor had then become. But 
early in the eighteenth century the ownership of the 
manor of Chelsea passed from the Cheyne family to 
the second of the famous men referred to above, 
namely, Dr. Hans Sloane, whose memory is kept 
alive if not green by Sloane street and Hans place. 
This famous physician was born in Ireland in the 
year of the Restoration and studied medicine in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Montpellier, where he began to col- 
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lect plants to which he added many tropical speci- 
mens when he visited Jamaica in 1687. Two years 
earlier he had become a fellow of the Royal Society, 
of which he was president in 1727, in succession to 
Sir Isaac Newton. Dr. Hans Sloane was made phy- 
sician to George I., and was created a baronet. He 
died in 1753 at the ripe age of 93, when his library 
and collections were purchased by the nation for 
£20,000, and became the foundation of the British 
Museum. One of his daughters married Charles, 
second Baron Cadogan, a union which led to the 
manor of Chelsea being now the property of the 
Viceroy of Ireland, who to-day opens the garden 
which his famous ancestor conveyed to the Apothe~ 
caries’ Society in 1722. 

The deed which placed the society in possession of 
the Physic Garden subject to a rent charge of £5 
payable to the heirs of Sir Hans Sloane, is a quaintly 
worded document. It states that the transfer was 
“to the end that the garden might be continued as a 
Physic Garden, and for enabling the society to main- 
tain the garden for the manifestation of the power, 
wisdom, and glory of God in the works of creation; 
and that the apprentices of the society and others 
might better distinguish good and useful plants from 
those that bear resemblance to them and yet are 
hurtful.” It was made a condition of the grant that 
the Apothecaries’ Society should yearly render to the 
Royal Society “ fifty specimens of distinct plants well 
dried and preserved, which had grown in the garden 
that year ’—a condition that was observed through- 
out the eighteenth century. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the Physic 
Garden under the care of the Apothecaries’ Society 
well served the purpose for which it was established. 
In 1732 considerable sums were spent in erecting 
glass houses and in the following year the monument 
to Sir Hans Sloane, by Michael Rysbrach, which now 
stands in the garden, was placed there by the society 
in gratitude to the great benefactor. It was in the 
same vear that the Physic Garden was honored by a 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CHINA DECORATOR 


visit of the illustrious Linnzus, who records in his 
diary that he had been permitted to collect many 
plants there. . 

But with the development of modern medicine in 
the nineteenth century the usefulness of the Chelsea 
Physic Garden for its original purpose began to de- 
cline, and the Apothecaries’ Society a few years ago 
applied to the Charity Commissioners for a scheme 
enabling them to relinquish the trust. It was sug- 
gested that the garden might be maintained for the 
future by the Treasury for the benefit of the students 























of the Royal College of Science at South Kensing- 
ton; and after inquiry into the matter, which satisfied 
the Treasury that the garden was still suitable for 
botanical collections, an arrangement was come to 
with the trustees of the London Parochial Charities 
who agreed to provide £800 per annum, while the 
Treasury should find £150. The trustees of the 
London Parochial Charities were appointed trustees 
of the garden, which is to be managed by a committee 
consisting of representatives of a number of bodies 
interested in the scheme. This Managing Commit- 
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A SKETCH IN CHARCOAL FOR A TAPESTRY PAINTING. BY C. H. VOILLEMOT 


tee have now put the garden into thorough order 
and have erected at a cost of £6,000 the buildings to 
be opened by Lord Cadogan. Now that it is under 
the control of such a body as the London Parochial 
Charities it is to be hoped that the public will have 
more opportunities than they have ever had during 
the last 200 years of becoming familiar with the beau- 
ties of this historic garden. 





ANIMAL PAINTING 


ANIMAL is preferable to figure. painting for the be- 


ginner. The expression on a dog’s face is easier to 
catch than a human expression, and more effect can 


be obtained with less work. As in figures, the most 
important part is the drawing, which must be correct 
or your picture is worthless. 

Do not atempt too difficult a subject at first: try 
the head of a dog, or deer. This is comparatively 
easy for beginners. 

I cannot give you any schedule of color for ani- 
mals, for they differ at different stages of life, espe- 
cially the deer. ; 

For painting hair or fur, there is no brush that can 
compare with the round bristle brush No. 2 for any 
medium-sized picture. The finer detail will have to 
have sable brush work; for a bristle brush, even in 
the hands of an expert, can never make as fine a line 
as a sable. 














PHOTOGRAPHED FR‘ IM NATURE 


A BUNCH OF HOT-HOUSE GRAPES, 
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It is best to have the background wet when the last umber, ivory black, permanent blue and white, which 

touches are put on the animal, as it blends better and give the exact color of a Maltese cat; and when 

does not look as if glued on after the other part is darker shades are wanted ivory black and Vandyck 














finished. 

Some animals have almost a human expression, 
and every line should be carefully studied; for some- 
times the most important effect is obtained by a few 
strokes around the eye or mouth. There is no bet- 
ter teacher for this than constant study, which en- 
ables one after a time to see at a glance all the little 
telling lines which make the picture. 

Hair should not be worked down so smoothly that 
there is no-hair left. On the other hand, too much 
detail spoils the effect; a cat with each hair painted 
separately looks as if they were stuck in one at a 
time. Cows and oxen are often introduced in land- 
scapes, but careful drawing is very much needed. A 
badly drawn cow only detracts from the merit of a 
painting. 

Small figures of animals are much more difficult 


brown can be used, with yellow ochre wherever a 


brighter color is wanted. 

Dogs and deer are more similar in form than 
horses and cows, and the colors are about the same. 

For body color, Caledonian brown, deepened with 
Vandyck brown, permanent blue and black. These 
colors, varied with burnt Sienna and yellow ochre 
and white, give all the necessary tones. To give the 
effect of fur, use raw umber and white; for nothing 
imparts a more life-like effect than these colors, used 
for high lights if the background is subdued; but if 
you have a bright sunset back of the figure, some of 
the same tint must be added‘to the raw umber and 
white. 

To paint a study of pug dogs, set your palette with 
raw umber, raw Sienna, yellow ochre, ivory black, 
white, and a little cobalt blue to cool the color in the 
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THE VARIED INDUSTRIES BUILDING AT ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


than large ones. Horses are easier than cows, deer, 
or other small figures in a landscape. 

White cows are painted with white and yellow 
ochre, shaded, for the darker part, with raw umber. 

Reddish cows are painted with the following 
colors: white, yellow ochre, light red, burnt Sienna, 
Vandyck brown. Shade according to your model. 

Dark brown horses or cows: white, raw umber, 
Vandyck brown, ivory black. 

Bay horses are shaded with light red and burnt 
Sienna in the reddish parts, with Vandyck added it 
the tone grows darker; the very darkest parts are 
Vandyck brown, with ivory black and permanent blue 
added if a very dark color is needed. 

Black horses: for the darkest tones use ivory black 
and permanent blue, shaded for the lighter part with 
white, yellow ochre ‘and raw umber. 

Sheep will require for the dead coloring, burnt 
umber and oil for the dark part, and ivory black, light 
red and white for the light. 

In the second painting, use the same colors as in 
the first painting, with yellow ochre and white for 
high lights. 

Cats of a soft gray color may be painted with raw 


half tones. These tints are for the general coloring ; 
for the black markings make a rich black by mixing 
indigo blue, burnt Sienna, and crimson lake. Do not 
on any account use a black ready prepared in the 
tube, it would have a dead and cold appearance. 

Game is difficult to paint if one has never taken 
lessons, and a good copy is very essential. 

The feathers of grouse or duck, in fact of any of 
the wild birds, need very careful handling to bring 
out their beauty of coloring.. Palettes for game can- 
not be given, as the colors vary very much; get a 
correct copy, and then master the coloring by stud- 
ious copying. 

Fish are less difficult to paint than birds. Trout 
form a beautiful picture and are very easy, as a few 
spots after the fish are painted give the effect of life. 
Sut fish with scales are more difficult. A beginner 
should first finish the fish, and when it is dry put on 
the scales. A wrong stroke or color can be easily 
rubbed off if the paint is dry; but a mistake on wet 
work is disastrous. 

The best copy for fish, even for a beginner, is 
nature. Take a fish, and copy as accurately as you 
can all the beautiful colors, for some are very rich. 
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Jezenet, by Lafayette McLaws. Miss Mc- 
Laws’s ‘ When the Land was Young” instantly 
sprang into popular favor, and for a first book 
was a pronounced success. The promise in her 
first book has been more than realized in 
“ Jezebel,” a work of singular power and in- 
sight. It is a Biblical tale of the days when 
Omri and Ahab were kings of Israel and Elijah 
was a prophet of Jehovah. Ahab, the Israelite, 
takes to wife Jezebel, the worshipper of Baal. 
When Ahab comes to the throne and Jezebel 
sets up the worship of Baal, the prophets and 
believers of Israel are incensed against the 
queen, and Jezebel begins a fierce persecution 
of her enemies. This contest is the chief motive 
of the story. Its complications involve not only 
Elijah, but Ruth, daughter of Naboth, most 
beautiful of the Israelite maidens. Ruth is a 
favorite of Jezebel’s, but the queen’s fury is 
aroused against her by the report that Ahab is 
being persuaded to take Ruth also as his wife. 
Ruth is betrothed to Jonadab, but is beloved by 
Prince Amon and loves him in return. This is 
the real romance of the narrative. 

In this story Miss McLaws has endeavored to 
throw new light upon the character of Jezebel, 
and, while she does not depart from the Biblical 
account, she surely presents this strong-willed, 
beautiful queen is a somewhat novel and strik- 
ing manner. We get glimpses of Jezebel the 
woman as well as Jezebel the queen, and it is as 
a woman with warm passions and jealous in- 
stincts that Jezebel is most and best portrayed. 

The book is replete with dramatic situa- 
tions, the action is rapid and stirring, and the 
dénouement is original and startling. Alto- 
gether it is one of the books of the day and a 
distinct contribution to the novel-literature of 
Biblical days. (Lothrop Pub. Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) 


Oxiver Horn, by F. Hopkinson Smith. The 
longest and most fascinating novel, by far, of 
the author of “ Caleb West.” The early part of 
it is practically the history of the end of one 
civilization—that of the old South, where the 
hero was born, and from which he is transferred 
to New York at an early stage of the story. 
The chief part of the novel deals with the life 
of an artist in New York, and so gives Mr. 
Smith the opportunity to picture the artistic and 
literary life of New York during the last thirty- 
five years, with which he has been so thor- 
oughly familiar, and to the telling of which he 





brings the remarkable powers of humor and 
pathos that he has shown in his other well 
known stories. This book is superbly illustra- 
ted by Walter Appleton Clark. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) 





Tue Sea-Beacu At Ess-Tipe, by Augusta 
Foote Arnold. The author has written a most 
practical and valuable work on “ How to Know 
the Seashore,” and the amateur collector and 
student of shore life will find just the informa- 
tion he needs to enable him to identify the vari- 
ous specimens he gathers and at the same time 
to form some idea of their characteristics and 
habits. In the chapter devoted to the collecting 
and preserving of sea weeds most careful and 
minute directions are given to the student (leav- 
ing nothing to his imagination) where to find 
the sea weeds, the outfit he must take with him 
for his work, and how to mount the specimens 
after securing them, which has to be done as 
rapidly as possible. An elaborate account is 
given of a very large number of the curious ani- 
mal forms which inhabit the rocks, sands, and 
shallow waters within reach of the collector’s 
hand or net. A most interesting chapter is the 
one devoted to “Collecting At Bar Harbor.” 
The book is magnificently illustrated—no less 
than 600 illustrations are given. From the in- 
troductory to the last chapter there is not a dull 
page to be found. (The Century Co. $2.40.) 





TAYLOR ON Gotr, by J. H. Taylor. The 
views of an ex-champion would command at- 
tention under any circumstances. Expressed as 
lucidly as they are by Mr. Taylor, they are 
doubly acceptable. Mr. Taylor has won the 
open championship on three occasions, and in 
golfing skill is second to no professional of the 
day. 

In this timely and interesting book the author 
has covered a wide range, dealing practically 
with every aspect of the royal and ancient 
game. That portion of the book devoted to 
Science and Practise carefully details the prac- 
tical points of the game, and it should be noted 
that the author’s views and instructions are the 
outcome of personal experience and observa- 
tion extending over a number of years. 

No enthusiast can afford to be without this 
book; to the casual player it is invaluable, and 
for the novice it is an essential part of his 
equipment. 

It contains numerous half-tone engravings 
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reproduced from photographs of the author in 
various golfing attitudes, and also the rules and 
etiquette of the game. (Appleton & Co. 
$1.60.) 

MARGARET Bow sy, by Edgar L. Vincent. 
This might well be named “ The Politician,” 
for, while it is a story of love, it is also a story 
of politics. The hero, Robert Kemp, .is a 
young mine superintendent, who has grown up 
from poverty. He is eager to improve the con- 
dition of his men, and, seeking’ a nomination 
for the lower house of the Legislature, is 
beaten in caucus by his employer, Captain Bowl- 
by, the owner of the mine. Captain Bowlby has 
a daughter, Margaret, who is in love with him, 
and, out of sympathy with him for his defeat, 
secures Robert’s nomination for the Senate. 
In the Senate Robert succeeds in defeating the 
machine, and leads a fight against it for the 
election of United States Senator. It is a long, 
hard struggle. The machine men get hold of 
Captain Bowlby, and cajole him into supporting 
the machine candidate. Money is brought into 
use, and a trap is laid for Robert’s undoing; 
but his side finally wins. Robert is rewarded 
by Margaret’s love, a partnership with the Cap- 
tain, and an election as Governor of the State. 

The major part of the story is laid in the 
State capital and among politicians. The au- 
thor is at home there, having had extensive ex- 
perience as a member of the New York State 
Legislature. The plot is well-defined and sus- 
tained to the end. It has many dramatic situa- 
tions. The inner workings of the “ machine” 
are clearly depicted. (Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50.) 





THE GATE OF THE Kiss, a romance in the days 
of Hezekiah, by John W. Harding. This is a 
Biblical story dealing with one of the most 
eventful passages in the history of Judah—the 
war between Hezekiah, the King, and Sennach- 
erib, the terrible ruler of Babylon. The Prophet 
Isaiah, also, is one of the conspicuous figures. 
The hero is a younger man, Naphtali, soldier 
and poet, favorite at court, and friend of the 
king. Miraone, a marvelously beautiful woman, 
idolatress and conspirator with Sennacherib, 
and her servant Vashti add romance and tragedy 
to the plot. It is a story of rich and glowing 
description, filled with the passions of men and 
women, of the terribleness of war, with false 
love and true love, and saturated with interest 
and charm of style. (Lothrop Publishing Co., 
Boston, $1.50.) 
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Jupitu’s GARDEN, by Mary E. Stone Bassett. 
An exquisite, delicious, charming book, as fresh 
as new-mown hay, as fragrant as the odor from 
the garden of the gods. It is the story of a 
garden, a woman, and a man. The woman is 

‘delicate and refined, witty and interesting. The 
man is Irish, funny, original, happy, a delicious 
and perfect foil to the woman. His brogue is 
stunning, and his wit infectious and fetching. 
The garden is quite all right. There is move- 
ment in the book: life is abundant, and it at- 

It will catch the interest of every lover 
of flowers—and their name is legion—and will 

delight and comfort every reader. (Lothrop 

Publishing Co., Boston, $1.50.) 


tracts. 








VARIED INDUSTRIES BUILDING OF 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 

Tue Varied Industries Building is a magnifi- 
cent structure on the outer perimeter of the pic- 
ture representing the main view of the fair. It 
is one that will strike the beholder immediately 
after passing the main entrance gate. It pre- 
sents a facade of 1,200 feet on the north and 525 
feet on the east, giving 656,250 feet of exhibition 
It is a col- 
umnated design embodying a free treatment of 
the Ionic order. There is an increase in the 
size of the columns used at the main entrance, 
but in such style and taste as not to interfere 
with the general design. 

On the main fagade 1,200 feet long will be a 
centre tower 400 feet high, with flanking towers 
each about 200 feet high. In the large tower 
there will be a magnificent electric clock. These 
towers afford ample space for electrical display 
and illumination. Numerous entrances are to 
be on the fagades, exclusive of the main en- 
trance in the centre. <A_ specially featured 
entrance will be made at the centre of the south 
front, this entrance being thrown back and a 
magnificent collonade formed on either side. 
The collonade construction on the main fronts 
will afford protection for pedestrians from both 
sun and rain. In the centre of the structure will 
be two large courts, affording light and ventil- 
lation to the building. Graceful iron sheds or 
canopies will be erected in the courts and used 
for exhibits. The kiosks, to be used as toilet 
rooms, will also be placed in the courts. The 
building is so designed that it will have a mag- 
nificent corridor or passageway through the 
centre from north to south. A gallery, con- 
structed with a view to architectural beauty, will 
nearly double the exhibit space in the building. 

The size and grace of this building will add 
materially to the beauty and attractiveness of 
the group of buildings forming the main picture 
of the fair. 

Van Brunt & Howe, of Kansas City, are the 
architects. It was the first exposition building 
for whose erection a contract was let. 


space on the first or ground floor. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


MISCELLANEOUS QUERIES. 


StupENnT.—In painting in the open air, re- 
member that comparison is quite as necessary 
in colors as in values, and it greatly simplifies 
matters when one, instead of working at and 
thinking of only a small portion of his sketch 
at a time, works always with reference to the 
great whole, constantly comparing the colors of 
different objects, seeking to learn what color 
relation exists between one thing and another. 





F. W. Devoe & Co.’s 


Artists’ Tube Colors 


Canvas, Academy Boards, Fine Brushes for Oil and Water-Coler Painting, etc. 
“THE STANDARD QUALITY” 





EVERYTHING IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
176 Randolph Street 


CHICAGO 


Fulton Street, corner William 
NEW YORK 





Che Largest Manufacturers and Tmporters of Artists’ Materials in the United States 





We manufacture our own... 





Platinum Points : : : : 


AND OTHER MATERIALS FOR 


Pyrography or Burnt Wood 


We have a new point which can be guaranteed to have no need of inside repairs. All other points 
have a little spiral inside which burns out occasionally and which makes it refuse to work. Our points 
are constructed in a different manner, which is patented. 

These points are unsurpassed for durability and thickness of platinum. Besides the large supply 
constantly kept on hand we can make any shape desired at short notice. . 
Our stock of plain and decorated wooden pieces (imported and domestic) is the largest in 
America. Our new catalogues of MATERIALS and OUTFITS are now ready ; either or both of them 
will be sent on receipt of 10 cents, to cover postage. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


E. M. GUBSCH & CO., 114 East 23d Street, New York 
BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


Manufactured by the 


Butcher Polish Co., 


356 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











‘Is the Best Finish made for 


FLOORS, 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture 


CircuJars Sent on Application 
Por Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplics 











TRADE MARK, 





Boxes without our firm name 
are counterfeited. 


GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS, 





CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


(Germany.) 
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** Directions for China Painting,” so cents. 


FITCH KILNS 


Seven Sizes For Firing China and Glass 














1879 1901 





When starting a study, warm and clean color 
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F. WEBER & CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers 


Artists’ Sketching Supplies 


Sketching Easels 


Sketching 
Umbrellas 


Sketching Stools 


and everything 
necessary for 










Pyrography 
Outfits and Materials 


Prices of our Pyrography Outfits: 


EN OTTO CETTE. $4.35 
MED deasivadddnvbcedésecetecoenn 4 80 
ED SOS 6.25 
Se ctedendedbuasietbetd ikadecednti 8.50 
TS ER SOA a 8.40 
PRR setacerspineretsinvsdeccnsed 12,00 


Large Line of Wooden and 
Leather Articles and Leather- 
board for Decorating. 


GUIDE TO PYROGRAPHY 


Per Copy s2c. postage paid. 








1125 Chestnut Street 


F, WEBER & CO. PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH HOUSES } 3°% ‘yest Street, St Louis 











CARTERS 


LIQUID 
INDIA 








‘our 
sketching outfit. 


should always be used, otherwise fresh color 
can never be gained. Cold color once placed 
on a canvas can be corrected only by the free 
use of the palette-knife; and the same is true 
of muddy color. It is useless to attempt to cor- 
rect bad color by painting over it, for the under 
color will always come through. 





J. R. C—There are several ways of hardening 
plaster. Dr. Reissig, of Darmstadt, has recom- 
mended the following process: Prepare baryta 
water by slacking together in a securely corked 
bottle one part crystallized hydrate of baryta 
with about twenty parts of rain water, thus 
forming a saturated solution. After it has 
cleared it is poured over the cast or sponged 
on as long as the plaster continues to absorb 
it. After the cast has been dried by a moderate 
heat apply the solution’ again if the plaster will 
absorb any more. The method of making plas- 
ter casts was described in the March and April 


issues of 1899. 


Ounto.—The earliest known emblem of the 
Christians was a fish and not the cross. It prob- 
ably came from the pagan dolphin. Sometimes 
it is found placed in the hands of theapostles, to 
denote either their calling or the occupation as- 
signed to them by Jesus—that of fishers of men; 
but when found on ancient coins, on the tombs 
of martyrs, or on rings, it is interpreted as a 
figure of baptism or as one of the types of 
Christ. 





J. F.—The desire of every American should be 
to develop subjects of his own and not to follow 
blindly the work of his predecessors. Just as 
the inventor of to-day goes farther than the 
mere telegraph, and experiments with wireless 
telegraphy, and the mechanical engineer does 
not confine himself to locomotives, but con- 
cerns himself with automobiles, so in the same 
way should the artist, whether he is designing 
for wall paper, china decoration, carpets, rugs, 
bookcovers, wood carving, needlework, and so 
forth, be anxious to produce something in ad- 
vance of what has been done before. It is only 
in this way that he can make his work favorably 
known. 





T. E. L—The monograms given in the sup- 
plement are particularly suitable for embroider- 
ing on household linen, but, of course, can be 
put to any use where an ornamental monogram 
is desired. For table cloths, towels, and the 
like, the work should be done with fine French 
working cotton, and should be well stuffed, so 
that a heavy raised letter is obtained. To do 
this, go over all heavier parts of the letters 
with white darning cotton, put on with long, 
overlapping stitches. Over this work over and 
over very closely and finely with the French 
marking cotton. Keep the work well stretched 
in a frame, that it may not be in the least 
drawn. This utterly spoils the article, as it 
renders it impossible to be properly laundered. 
If for any purpose the monogram is to be used 
on silk, the letters should be stuffed as before, 
but embroidered with filo-floss instead of the 
cotton. Silk monograms outlined with a fine 
line of tiny gold cord or thread are very decora- 
tive. For all household linens pure white is 
considered the best taste, but if color is desired, 
the one may be embroidered with blue marking 
cotton or both can be done in white and out- 


THE PROOF of the excellence of our 
WHITE CHINA rohesttie 
IS IN THE FIRING « « « 


The increased orders from teachers and 
experts in White China Decoration 
is a sufficient testimonial of our policy 
to obtain only the most unique designs, 
selected by connoisseurs of repute from 
the world’s best sources of supply. . 
Agent for Hali’s Roman Gold - 








WRIGHT, TYNDALE & Van RODEN 
1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will send latest Catalogue on application 





M. T. WYNNE 


WE CARRY COMPLETE LINE OF 


White China for Decorating, 
Materials, etc. 


Agents for Revelation China Kilns, 
Manufacturers of Wynne’s Superior Roman Gold 


Send for new 40 page Catalogue, just out 


11 E. 20th St., cor. Broadway, New York 


Hall’s Roman Gold 


For China is Pure and Reliable 


Samples of GOLDS and LUSTRE FREE. 
pecially iyepased Paste for Raised Gold. 
Speci pas Prepared Enamels for Relief Work. 
URQUOISE, CORAL-RED AND PINK. 
Seago Jar of the Above, Each 35 cents. 
THE ONLY RELIABLE LIQUID LUSTRES. 
Trial Bottie, ta. h 15 cents. 


Hall’s Gold and Color Eraser 
for removing Fired Color or ; Gold. 

Yor. bottle by express, prepaid - - + 465 ie 
loz. bottle by express, prepaid - 65 

French and German ‘Tube and Powder ‘Colors, Brushes, Oils, 
Etc. Mineral Transfers, all the latest designs, beautiful in color 
and drawing. China Ovals and Frames for same, Send for cata- 
logues. Notse—Teachers will please enclose card or circular when 
applying for teachers’ rates. 


JAS. F. HALL, 519 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia 








ka PEN YD 


BURNS panons BY THE USE OF 
SIGNS LEATHER, WOOD, pe Onpiwany Gas 
OPERATED WITH ONE HA 
NO BELLOWS OR CHEMICALS 
Price of Complete Uuttin (neatly boxed, with a combina- 
tion, R, point), $2.50. PYROPEN POINTS, 50 cents each. 
ALL AT MATERIAL DEALERS; OR POST-PAID FROM 


WISEMAN MFG. CO. “ West,23d Street 


New York City 








GILLOTT’S PENS 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
HAVE GAINED THE 
GRAND PRIZE 
Paris Exposition, 1900 

This is the Highest Prize Ever Awarded to Pens 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 9! John St., New York 

HENRY HOE, Sole Agent 
Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
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Price for criticism of single drawings, - - $3.00 
For each additional one in the same lot, - 1.00 
Price for criticism of single painting (either 

] oil or water colors). - - - - - - + 4.00 
Each additional painting in the same lot, - 1.00 
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/COCOA*~. /CHOCOLATE 
are THE BEST 


Best beans enly are used. 


xtra care exercised in blending. 
oa shells and dirt are removed. 
Adulterations not permitted. 


Use of most i d machinery. 
Stondard of bn wes winaed oa 





If not | axdled by your grocer, send his name and address and re- 
ceive Free Sample and Booklet. HUYLER’S, 863 Broadway, N.Y- 








Che 2 2 @ 8 
Art Amateur « 
Bureau of = «= = 
Art Criticism 
and Information 


SCALE OF CHARGES : 


No more than six paintings are to be sent at 
one time. 

All risks must be assumed and all transporta- 
tion charges must be paid by the senders. 

Drawings and unmounted paintings may be 
sent by mail, rolled on a cylinder. 

All fees must be patd in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions 
regarding old and modern paintings and other 
objects of art will be given upon application to 
the editor of The Art Amateur. 

In writing, a stamp should be enclosed. 
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THE ART AMATEUR 
225 4th Ave., New York City 


A. SARTORIUS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
ARTISTS’ COLORS AND MATERIALS 
Colors, Gold, Mediums, and Brushes, | 


Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac 
For China and Glass Painting. 


} Gold Paint, Ming =f Baskets, Frames, 


Moist Oleo Colors in Tubes, 


For Aquarelle and Representative Oil Painting. 


Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes, 
For Oil Painting. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CONTAINING MANY INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO MIX AND APPLY COLORS, TO 


A. SARTORIUS & CO. 
46 West Broadway, N. Y. 


Between Park Place and Murray St. 


M. H. HARTMANN 


19 UNION SQUARE 
New York City 


Importer of Artists’ Materials 


A large variety of French Wooden Oil Boxes, 
Crayon Outfits, Pyrography Sets, Dr. Schoenfeld’s 
Gouache Colors in tubes and bottles; Hardy Alan’s 
celebrated French Oil Colors. New Importation of 
Canvasses, Brushes, Papers, All-Wool Tapestry, 
French Wooden Easels, Sketching Outfits, Novelties 
for decoration. Fine Art Stationery. Waterman 
Ideal Fountain Pens. Engraving work a specialty. 
Artistic Frames and Pictures. 





The Fifth Linen 


Avenue Store 
FINE NECKWEAR 


Are you looking for something unique 
and novel in neckwear ? 

We can show you some of the daintiest 
hand-embroidered lace collars and the 
latest creations in stocks and cravats, 
such as you cannot find in any other store, 
all made by ourselves and at prices which 
will surprise you. 


WM. S. KINSEY & CO. 
390 Fifth Avenue, corner 36th Street, New York 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AN ART EDUCATION AT HOME 


(Received the Grand Prize and Gold Medal Paris Exposition) 








Special] THE ART AMATEUR (Established in 1879), 

Vy ; 

$2 the only thoroughly practical art magazine in Until 
this or any other country, makes the following 

Offer Sept. 15 


offer to new subscribers: 
To all persons sending in $2.00, will be sent THE ART AMATEUR for 
seven months, beginning with the March, 1902, issue, together with all supplements 
and in addition FREE seven beautiful pictures in color of either figures, flowers, fruit, 
landscapes or animals. State which you prefer. By taking advantage of this offer 
you get $4.50 worth of magazines and pictures for only $2.00. 
The magazine will have in its issues from March to September the following - 
subjects :—-Oil and Water Color Painting, Drawing for Reproduction, Landscape 
Painting, Elementary Drawing, Pastel Painting, Painting on Silk and Satin, The Art 
Student Abroad, Artists’ Biographies, Flower Painting, Wood Carving, Metal Work, 
Pyrography, Embroidery, Home Decoration and Furnishing, and China Painting in 
all its branches. All these articles will be profusely illustrated. What we have said 
above will be actually given. This is THE ART AMATEUR promise, which our 
readers know will be kept to the letter. | Address, 


THE ART AMATEUR 


Good 
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THE beauty of a monogram is in the relation 
of the letters and the general shape. If for 
glass or china the lines may be cut into the 
ware, incised by the method of using hydro- 
fluoric acid and filled in with gold, and edged 
with raised gold and jewel work. The Russian 
enamels that are so popular are appropriate for 
monograms. They are flat surfaces of enamels, 
usually edged with gold, and are frequently car- 
ried out in several colors, blue, dark reds, pinks, 
and creams. The paste work should be very 
dainty in lines. It should surround the enamels 
and indicate the graceful curves. Reproduce 
the curves with a feeling for accuracy. Curves 
and scrolls become as individual as handwrit- 
ings. Pen work may be used. Marking each 
of the three letters with a different style of 
shading helps to distinguish the letters. 





For use with water-colors there are special 
mediums, called “ Tinting” and “ Painting 
Mediums,” and a word might be said concern- 
ing the colors so prepared. Owing to the fact 
that some persons object to the odor of the oils 
used, efforts have been made for many years to 
make a preparation of vitrifiable colors to be 
used with water only, and we may choose now 
an outfit in water or oil colors, as inclination 
dictates. No special instructions are necessary 
for their use, except that the work must be 
thoroughly dried by heat the last thing before 
stacking, as they have a tendency to gather 
moisture from the atmosphere. 





S. S.—Chinese rugs are usually in brighter 
colors than Japanese, and have a lighter and 
gayer effect than Turkish or Persian. Their 
ornamentation is often symbolic, and its mean- 
ing is usually worth studying out, for Chinese 
philosophical conceptions are much more pro- 
found than those of any other far Eastern 


nation. 





CHINA PAINTING QUERIES 





Cuina painting frequently leads to design- 
ing. One who has done accurate paste-work on 
china is well fitted to produce embossed work 
for designs to be lithographed. Instead of 
using the rough tool that presses out the paste, 
the china painter will place the material with a 
brush on the cardboard with the same fineness 
that paste is laid on china. The same material 
used in raised work on designs is white water- 
color to which a little glycerine has been added, 
and afterward it may be painted with gold or 


color. 





R. L.—In painting groups of small roses on 
china, do not muddle the color with blue. Rose 
and Olive Green are beautiful alone. Think 
what a charming effect in dress olive green with 
a touch of rose would be! You do not feel the 
need of adding blue. Blue, unless of a clear 
tone, niakes china appear quite dull. Turquoise 
is exquisite, but it must be a pure tone. Tur- 
quoise panels may be used on the same china as 
the pink and olive painting, but it should not 
touch the painting. Some white china should 
come between. We advise you to leave out de- 
cidedly blue shadows. The shalows made by 
pink and green are better. Bright clear colors 
we like on china, as in life. 





S. C. C.—You are cautioned against allowing 
dust to rest on the lustre. Dust develops by 
firing into little pin pricks all over the lustre. 
Dust does not get into the lustre, for it dries so 





FRY ART Co. 


Manufacturer of 


= Fry's Celebrated 
Vitrifiable Colors 


in powder, and 


Roman Gold 
for China. 


Dealers in Lustres, Oils, Mediums, 
Brushes, and all materials used in 
CHINA DECORATION. 


Ag nts for Revelation China Kiln. 


Fry’s Improved Covered Palettes 
once used become a necessity. 


Send for catalogue, mentioning 
THE ART AMATEUR. 





STUDIO WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OCT st. 


Classes by MARSHAL FRY, Jr., 
36 West 24th St., New York City 





PEP RREEEP EVEL ELLE, 


DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


rreNCiLs 
Perfect Leads for Art and General Work 5 


x 
s Mention of The Art Amateur—with 16 cents in 
stamps—will secure a satisfactory package of 
samples. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Cooley’s Golds, 
Bronzes, Oils, etc. 


Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores, and by jobbers 
of Artists Supplies, or can be 
had direct from us. We are 
also Importers and Dealers in 


! 
| eee 
orating 


and we make a specialty of 


of every description. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


$ Address, mentioning THE ART AMATEUR 

) Boston 

¢ China Decorating Works 
¢ (Established 186c) 

38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. 
oe 


L. Cootey, Proprietor 
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BONAVENTURE’S GALLERIES 


Oil Paintings, Water Colors, 
Etchings and Engravings 


Extra Illustrated and Finely Bound Books 
Catalogues Sent on Application 


6 WEST 33d STREET (Opposite the Waldorf) 





One of a pair of practically unsoiled cuffs that speaks eloquently but is not “ Joud.”’ 


LACKAWANNA LOCOMOTIVES BURN HARD COAL. 
LACKAWANNA’S ROADBED IS ROCK-BALLASTED. 


ets modern passenger 
cgi ork and St. Louis, ten 


trains daily between New York and Chicago, two daily between 
daily between New York and Buffalo. Full information at 


103 Adams Street, Chicago: Eighth and Olive, St. Louis; 289 Main Street, Buffalo; 


429 or 1183 Broadway, New York. 
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quickly, but it will rest on the surface in par- 
ticles too small to observe. Rub the china with 
soft silk if there is any chance dust on it just 
before firing. Dry the painting, and wrap in 
tissue until time for firing. By such easy pre- 
cautions you may obtain success. 


K.—‘ Opal ware” is something between 
glass and porcelain. It is an opaque, snow- 
white ware, which is generally decorated with 
oil colors, and may be ranked among decor- 
ative things as trash. It has no place among 
china products, for it is a fusible body that as 
yet has not stood the test of fusible decora- 
tion. The ornamentation of china bodies with 
oil colors appeals only to the taste of those 
who decorate plates with postage stamps. 





PERSIAN DESIGN FOR CHINA. 

Tue Persian designs are very rich in color- 
ing, containing a certain magnificence and 
splendor. They are best adapted for skilful 
enamel work, like jewels, deftly set in fine paste 
work. The lines may be completely filled with 
accurate rows of enamel, and to be beautiful 
each touch must be truly accurate. For begin- 
ners in Persian designs, we advise at first only 
rich colorings, such as reds, purples, and 
oranges on the shapes, outlined with paste 
work. Such treatment may be completed in 
three firings. Gradually work up to compli- 
cated enamel work. The designs are very beau- 
tiful in themselves when carried out only in 
bands of colors. 


“WepDpING PreEseENt.”—A loving cup makes 
a most charming gift and from your descrip- 
tidn it should look exceedingly well. We are 


happy to repeat again for you in this column 
the motto for a loving cup that we gave in THE 
Art AMATEUR some few years ago: 





MOTTO FOR A LOVING CUP 
“For though we are blest with all love can 
bestow, 
Should another bow down to our idol below, 
We're jealous! Who’s not? 
Thou hast no such alloy, 
For the more that enjoy you 
The more we énjoy.” 





FOURTH SEASON OF THE 


| HUTCHENS SUMMER CLASS 


JUNE TO OCTOBER 
UNADILLA FORKS (Otsego Co.), N. Y. 


Beautiful landscape and healthful climate. Special 
advantages for the study of landscape, figure, 
and composition. Four criticisms weekly. 
Tuition $10.co per month. 

ADDRESS: 
FRANK TOWNSEND HUTCHENS, Myrtle Bank7Studio 
UNADILLA FORKS, N. Y. 
(Mrs. F. T. Hutchens will give instructions on the Pianoforte) 


RACTICAL DRAWING 


a We fit the student for work in 
News , Li , 
profession is high! quetentia, sna ‘the ane to 
on ‘or 
educated practically unlimited. 
PRACTICAL Drawing — AL methods. 
Write for further informat: 
~ SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Box 2801), Battle Creek, Mich. 




























Tae ‘Young Lochiavar” of the Southwest and West, 
Thro’ all the wide berder its speed is the best. 


who appreciate fast time and 
good service with safety and 
comfort should travel via. . 


St. Louis § 
San Francisco 


Kansas City, ee & Birmingham 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railway 


SHORT LINE 


Between St. Louis, Kansas City or Memphis 
and MISSOURI, KANSAS, ARKANSAS, 
INDIAN and OKLAHOMA 
TERRITORIES 


TEXAS AND MEXICO 


Improved Through Car Service between New York 
and Memphis, Tenn., via Washington, D.C., At- 
lanta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala., in connection 
with Pennsylvania R. R. and Southern Railway. 





F. D. RUSSELL, General Eastern Agent, 
way, New York. 


A. HILTON, General Passenger Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 









Critical 
Penman’ 


writes: “For four : 
months I have used al ~ 


Higgins’ 
Eternal Ink 


daily for my literary work and correspon- 
dence, and have never before been so con- 
tinuously satisfied with any other writing 
fluid. I have used but one steel pen in that 
time, and there is no sign of corrosion. The 
saving in pens pays for the ink.” 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT 
or send J0c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


Cras. M. Hicaiws & Co., mirs., 


New York. Chicago. London. 


Main Office. 271 Ninth Street, (| Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pactory, 240-244 Eight Street, { U, $. A. 
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225 Fourth Avenue 


Prizes for Clubs of Three or More Subscribers 


NY ONE can secure an Annual Subscription to THE ART AMATEUR, free of charge, by getting 

a few friends to subscribe all at the same time. Send us $18 to pay for a club of six subscribers 

($3 each), and for your trouble we will send youu THE ART AMATEUR free for one year ; or 

you may choose any other $4 Magazine for your prize, or books or art materials. If you can only get 
one friend to subscribe with you, your two subscriptions will cost only $7, instead of $8. 


Clubbing circular, sample copy, with beautiful studies in color, and illustrated 
catalogue, will be seat on receipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 


THE ART AMATEUR MAGAZINE 
New York City 
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The Art Amateur 








TAUGHT 


ILLUSTRATING "ev‘tri. 


Home lessons. Highly profitable; takes spare hours 
only ; aw instruction in Newspa aper, gazines, 
ed We = een —- 

an a a es 
Adap ted to men, Somen, te 
nnere and advanced students 
adequate school of its 
kin with: personal criticisms 
on work done from nature and 
life by instructors who are 
well-known illustrators and 
whose work appears in leading publications. Success- 
ful students; reasonable terms. Largest, oldest, best. 
Interesting illustrated « catalogue sent free, or visit the 


School. NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
1512 Broadway, New York City. 








THE VON RYDINGSVARD SCHOOL 
OF ART WOOD CARVING 


The Summer Term at Brunswick, Maine, opens July 7th 
for five weeks. Tools and material for class work are 
furnished free. Applications must bein by June 1st as 
the class will be limited in size Brunswic’ is a beautiful 
little town on the Androscoggin River, three miles from 
the head of Casco Bay, and its attractions in summer are 
already wellknown. Excellent board can be obtained for 
from $, to $7 per week. For further particulars send for 
KARL von RYDINGSVARD, Brunswick, Me. 


Mrs. M.A. N6al 


Class and Private 
Lessons in 


CHINA 
DECORATION 
Water-Colors 
SKETCH Ctass in CENTRAL 


Park and Vicinity oF 
New York 


circular. 





Original Sketches of Holland 
and Venice, designs for China 
Decoration to rent and for sale. 
STUDIO: 
‘*The Broadway ’”’ 
1425 Broadway, NW. Y. City 





WANTED “suszesi 
Samples of work to be submitted, 


and full information given with 
experience at our 


New York Office, 10 East 15th Street 
Or at Factory, Springfield, Mass. 


TABER PRANG ART CO. 





MISS M.. M. MASON MISS E. MASON 
Classes in China Decoration and Water-Colors 


I t f th inal Covered Palette for Gifes Painters. 
Overglaze ERR, ~ 4 is. Roman Gold, etc. 


Studio: 48 E, 26th Street, New York 





Shinnecock Summer School 
of Art (Inc.) 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 


Instructor . . . . WM. lM. CHASE 
Tir. Chase has consented to remain with 
the school for this year only. 
12th Season: June rst to Oetober rst, 1 
Classes for men and women in Oils, Water-Color, Pastel, 
and ne White. 
Open-a in Landscape, Marine, and from the 
Costume Model. Studio classes in Portraiture and Still 


ife. 
Prizes and scholarships for best work during the season. 


For further information address 
Cc. P. Townsley, Jr., Manager, care William M. Chase 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








SCHOOL OF THE 


Museum of Fine Arts 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INSTRUCTORS SCHOLARSHIPS 
E. C. Tarbell, Drawing Paige Foreign Scholar- 
FP. W. Benson, and ship for Men and Women. 
Philip Hale, Painting. Helen Hamblen Scholar- 
B. L. Pratt, Modeling. | ship. 


Mrs. Wm. Stone, 
Decorative Design. 


E. W. Emerson, Anatomy. 
A K. Cross, . Perspective. 


Ten Free Scholarships. 
Prizes in money award- 
ed in each department. 
For circulars and terms 
address the Manager, 
Emily Danforth Norcross. 





27th Year 











Eric Pape School of Aft... 


Fifth Year—Sept. 29, 1902, to May 29, 1923 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 
No examination for admission 

Drawing and Painting from life, separate dened for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 

Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 
Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache, 
Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative Design and 


Painting, and Flower Painting 
ening Life and Illustra 1 eneiee Clase for men. 
8. 


Ev 
Scholarships, Medals an 
For Circulars and all Information, 
address the Secretary 


Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Enpowgp ror HicHer EpucaTion 1n ArT 
Money Scholarships Year’s Tuition, $25.00 
FRANK DUVENECK THOMAS 5. NOBLE. 
V. NOWOTTNY, L.‘H.MEAKIN, J.H.SHARP, 

for drawing, + A composition, artistic anatomy, etc. 

J. BARNHORN for modeling. W.H. FRY for wood carving. 
aNW 4 RIIS for design and china painting. CAROLINE A. 
LORD, HENRIETTA WILSON and KATE R. MILLEK 
Preparatory drawing, etc. 3sth Year: September 29, 1902, to May 


24, 1903. rite to 
J. H. GBST, Director, Cincinnati. 





MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 
CLASSES IN 


Water-color and Miniature Painting 
Studio: 913 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





AIR BR SH the best Art Tool in use. Applies 


, color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do better work and 
save time. No studio complete 
without it. Circulars free. 

FOR ADDRESS, 


Street, Rockford, lll., U. S. A. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Drawing Tables 


CIRCULARS FREE 


TSE Hetterschied Mfg. Works 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum « 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 


THOROUGH WORK UNDER TRAINED SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CLASSES IN ; 
Illustration, Architecture, Decorative Painting and 
Sculpture, and Practical Design for Textiles 

L. W. MILLER, Principal 





ESTABLISHED 1877 


The Osgood Art School 


Summer Term begins June ist. 


The number of Lessons are optional with 
the pupil, who may enter at any time. 
The School remains open during the 
summer months for the convenience of 
Teachers,and those whose avocation leaves 
them no time for self-improvement in 
the Winter. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


who have received their Art Education 
in the School under our tried and suc- 
cessful plan, are occupying lucrative posi- 
tions as teachers in studios and schools 
throughout the country. 


PLEASANT HOMES WITH BOARD 


in the vicinity of the School at reasonable 
rates, which will be given upon application. 
For further particulars address 


Miss A. H. OSGOOD, Principal Osgood Art School, 
12 East 17th St., New York, Bet. Fifth Avenue and Union Square. 


ILLUSTRATING 


TAUGHT BY MAIL or at RESIDENT SCHOOL 


Also all Book and Magazine Illustrating, Newspaper Sketch- 
ing, Caricature, ering, ing. etc. Persons! in 
=o and "guidance. Prepare guickly for paying work. 
Big calesses for our graduates. Experience unnecessary 
Oidest, | + most responsible and most pr: cth ai 
school of illustrating in the world. Incorporated. Write 
postal to-day for unsolicited testimonials and full particulars. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL O° ILLU TRATING 
INDIANAPOLIS, U, £. A 








35 Penn. St, 














Special 50-Cent Offer to China Painters 


To all persons sending in fifty cents we will forward six beautiful Studies in Color for China 
Painting, and in addition will be given a sample copy of THe Arr Amateur and Illustrated 
Catalogue of Color Studies. Address Tue Art Amateur, 225 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art AMATEUR 
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The Are Ameteur 





+ Spécial Mexican Tours 
- Made up and accompanied. 
Por Particulars Address, 


LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 








Lenicu VALLEY 
_ RAILROAD 
Solid vestibule trains 
between 


| New York, eos 
one a ena and Fo. 


Vie Niugare Falls. . 


7 5 








i 


RIDEAU 
LAKES 


The pices, Eee: lakes ae canal, 
a@ unique ion, com: vely un- 
known, bur aiording be. most novel 
experience of any roe in ey rig 
An inland waterway between the 
Lawrence River at Kingston and ea 
Ottawa River at Ottawa; every mile 
affords a new experience. It is briefly 
described in No, of the “Four- 
Track Series,” “ To Ottawa, Ont., Via 
the Rideau Lakes and River.” 


Copy. will be mallet frees receipt of a two-cent 
yom * is General 


Nos Work Conteal & Hones River Rall 
fed Grasd Contial Sutlen New York, 

















EXPERIENCES 
OF PA 


If you have read—most every- 
body has—* The Ghost of the 
Glacier” you will be interested in 
knowing that another good story 
by the same author has just been 
issued by the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the 


LACKAWANNA 
RAILROAD 








It is called the “EXPERIENCES 


OF PA.” It has the “story tell- 
ing” quality and possesses, be- 
sides real humor, the charm of 
one of the daintiest love stories 
that has been written in a long 
time. The storiés are contained 
in a little book called LAKES 
AND MOUNTAINS, which will 
be mailed on request accompanied 
by five cents in postage Stamps to 


T. W. LEE, General Passenger agent 


SEW YORE cITY 














“In Lakeland” 


Summer resorts along the line of 


The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St.Paul 


Railway 


in Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 


Summer Homes 


for All 


For copy of “In Lakeland” and ‘Summer 
Homes for 1902” send address, with 6 cts. 
in stamps for postage, to F. A. Mitier, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 








ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 


VIA THE PUEBLO GATEWAY, 


COLORADO, UTAH axp 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Elegant Cafe cand meals ala carte, Double 
daily through car service. The scenic line 
through Colorado. 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


reaches direct from St. Louis, the cities of 

maeone, Hot Springs, Ark. and principal pointa 
in Texas, Mexice and California. Ele 

vice and hours saved. Exeursion ticke enna 

all the year round. See Oompany's egenta for 

particulars. 


W. EB. HOYT, Gen’l Sastera Passenger iget, 
301 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














An Art Education for $4.00 {1 [ 








® jRAVINGS Booed 


VYORK 





PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 











Published weekly at $6.00 2 year, postpaid. Sing 
Addsess Tax Living Age Compaxy, F 
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